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LISTEN, my children, 
and you shall hear 


Of a Twentieth Century 
Paul Revere; 


Of a brave young Scout 
on a valiant steed, 


Who rode a race 
for his Country’s need. 


He heard of his Country’s call 


for men; 


He heard of their sacrifice, 
and then— 


He heard of the need 


for money, too; 


For food and clothes 
to help them through. 


He wanted to help 
though he could not fight, 


He wanted to serve 
in the cause of right. 


So he mounted his horse, 
Thrift Card in hand, 


And rode and rode 
throughout the land. 


“Money!” he cried, 
“Money for clothes!” 


“The boys in the trenches!’- 
off he goes; 

And ‘mid the sound 

of the clattering hoofs 
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The call re-echoed 


across the roof s— 


“Gather your nickels! 
Gather your dimes! 


“Help the Nation! 

Prepare, these Times! 
“Lend Uncle Sam 

a part of your pay! 
“Store up! Store up! 

for a rainy day.” 


The people heard, 
As the Scout flashed by, 
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They heard his fervent, 


earnest cry. 


And out of the stockings 
laid away, 


And out of the closets 
hid from day, 


They gathered their savings 
of many years 


And poured them forth 
with hearty cheers. 


“Take these,” they cried, 
in the cause of right, 


“We'll do our bit- 


and add our mite, 


“We'll help to fight 


and win this war, 


“We'll save as ne er 
we saved before.” 


And when the Scout 


on his valiant steed 


Had spread the call 
of his Country’s need, 


He drew the reins 
as he reached his home 


And patted the neck 
all flecked with foam. 


“Our work is done,” 


he said, “Old Man- 
The Nation’s roused 
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to a War-Thrift Plan.” 
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Else WVherefore Born? 


NE hundred and forty-two years ago, or thereabouts, 
the thrones of the world felt the shock of an earth- 
quake. 

Any earth movement sufficient to shake down in- 
stitutions so well established as thrones, must be tremendous 
and the tremors must continue for years. 

Repeated shocks of increasing intensity are required. 


HE first shock for democracy, felt ’round the world, oc- 
curred when the first Americans subscribed their names 
to this statement: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain, unalienable rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness. That 


to devote their lives, their honor and everything that they 
possess.” 
Else, as a nation, wherefore born? 


HAT a glorious inheritance belongs to the boys of 
America today! 

For God and Country! That’s the Scout Oath. ‘‘On my 
honor I will do my best to do my duty to God and my 
Country.” 

Else wherefore born? 

“To help other people at all times.” 
born? 

Do you remember where that expression comes from? 
The great poet Tennyson speaks of the Knights of King 
Arthur as men whose desire was 
“To live pure, speak true, right 


Else wherefore 





to secure these Rights, Govern- 








ments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 

For the support of this Declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other 
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Above the flame and cannons’ roar, 


wrong, follow the King; else 
wherefore born?” 


- 


HERE still is plenty of sugar 

to be had, fellows. Be sure to 
get your share—if that is what 
you want most. 

There is a lot of coal in some 


our Lives, our Fortunes, and our 
sacred Honor.” 


HE latest shock to the thrones 

of the world came on January 
8, when the President of the United 
States addressed Congress in words 
intended for all the world to heed, 
defining why the United States is 
at war with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. 

Reduced to simple terms, the 
magnificent address of the Presi- 
dent which thrilled Congress until 
the assembly room rang with 
cheers, says to all the world that 
as a nation we still hold these prin- 
ciples to be self-evident,—that 
Governments derive their just 
powers solely from the consent of 
the governed; and that all men 
have equal rights to Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness. 


ND the President of the United States declared that to 
establish these principles throughout the world this 
country and its allies will stand together until the end. 


ND he further stated for all the world to know, that for 
the establishment of these principles of justice and 
freedom, ‘“‘The people of the United States 


Once peaceful fields now stained with gore, 
! Flutters a flag, 
A Nation’s flag. 
Its starry field, though torn with war, 
Still waves on high from shore to shore. 


For it her sons have risked their lives, 
Have left their mothers and their wives; 
For just a flag, 
Their Nation’s flag. 
Though just a piece of cloth, it stands 
For Justice, Freedom in all lands. 





The work for some is still to wait 
And listen, breathless, for the fate 
Of just a flag, 
A Nation’s flag, 
Proclaiming justice through all lands 
Oppressed by ruthless tyrant hands. 


So wave thy folds, O flag so great, 
Our hopes are centered on thy fate, 
O starry flag, 
Our Nation’s flag. 
Thy Stars and Stripes which wave today 








Shall lead the world in Freedom’s way. 
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cellars still. Perhaps there is a lot 
in yours. Burn her up and keep 
every nook and crevice of the 
house at 72 degrees—if what you 
want most of all is comfort. 


HERE are soldiers of America 

being trained in the trenches of 
France to breast the foe, enter the 
breach and stand the brunt of the 
fighting when the battle for Justice 
and Freedom in the world begins 
again. 

For over three years France has 
stood firm. But the strength of 
France is giving way. For over 
three years Britain has pressed on. 
But the strength of Britain is almost 
ready to falter. Italy can stand but 
little more. 


HE hope for Justice and Free- 
dom in the world depends on 


the armies of our country. These armies are being pre- 
pared and are getting ready. 
prepared, some of our fires are not quite as warm, some 


And because they are being 


tables are not quite as bountiful. 


your share? 
are ready 


Else wherefore born? 


Are you, Scouts, are YOU standing by and giving up 





IM CAVANAUGH sniffed disgusted- 
ly. “Well, I don’t want him in the 
troop, anyway,” he declared in his 
impulsive, slightly dictatorial man- 
ner. “What does a wop like that know 
about scouting, I'd like to know?” 

Harry Taylor raised his eyebrows doubt- 
fully. None of us knew very much about 
it when we first joined,” he remarked. 
“We picked it up afterwards. He doesn’t 
seem half bad to me, even if he is a for- 
eigner.” 

“That’s just it!” Cavanaugh caught 
him up hotly. “He is a foreigner, and if 
we let him in very likely a whole bunch 
of those rough-necks at the mine will want 
to join, too. Besides, what do you s’pose 
he knows or cares about the flag, or patri- 
otism, or anything like that? ‘Those fel- 
lows don’t give a hang about this country. 
Dad says they all come over here just be- 
cause they can make more money, and as 
soon as they’ve saved up some they hustle 
back to spend it over there. They’re not 
Americans, and never will be, even if a 
few of them do get naturalized. We don’t 
want any of that kind for Scouts.” 

A brief silence fell upon the boys. Jim 
Cavanaugh’s statements frequently had 
that effect. Slim, slight, almost under- 
sized physically, he was nevertheless very 
much of a leader in his crowd. Keen, 
alert, fiery of temper, he belonged to that 
type which dominates by sheer force of 
character and temperament. There were 
boys in Wharton who disliked him heart- 
ily, but many more were his devoted 
slaves. For though “Cavvy” flared up 
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frequently and fiercely, he cooled as swift- 
ly, and was never above acknowledging 
himself in the wrong. Also he had freckles 
and a wide, engaging grin. 

At the present moment he might be 
said to speak with authority, for his father 
was superintendent of the iron mines and 
one whose opinion always carried weight. 
Nevertheless, Harry Taylor, a_ serious 
minded, rather precise youth, did not ap- 
pear altogether convinced. 


“That may be true of the majority,” he 
said presently, “but why shouldn’t this 
fellow be an exception? I was talking to 
him yesterday and he didn’t seem like a 
foreigner. He speaks good English and 
he’s got some very decent ideas about 


scouting, besides, you know the troop 
needs more fellows. What does Mr. Kirk 
say?” 


Cavanaugh frowned impatiently. “Oh, 
the same old spiel. It’s up to us who we'll 
let into the troop, but he wants us to think 
it over carefully and not throw a fellow 
down out of prejudice. But this isn’t 
prejudice,” he went on hastily. “I know 
what I’m talking about, and I know how 
I’m going to vote. You fellows can do as 
you please. Come ahead, Roddy; the whis- 
tle blew five minutes ago.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he turned 
away and with Roddy Thorpe waiked 
briskly down the main street. He was 
not in his usual good humor on the way 
home. Unused to opposition from the 
fellows in the troop, it annoyed him that 
Taylor, a comparative newcomer in town, 





should take the stand he had on a matter 
which seemed so entirely plain and self- 
evident. 

With characteristic directness he said 
as much to Roddy, and the latter’s prompt 
agreement—Roddy usually did agree with 
his friend in most things to save the trou- 
ble of argument—soothed his slightly 
ruffed spirit. They were discussing the 
matter in detail when Thorpe broke off 
in the middle of a sentence with an ex- 
clamation of lazy interest. “There he is 
now !” ; 

“Huh? What who 

“That Tallerico kid: over there in front 
of the old Jessup house.” 

Cavvy frowned and glanced quickly 
across the street. Their short cut home 
took them through the older portion of 
town—a region of ancient, tumble-down 
houses, once the abode of people of wealth 
and fashion, but long since given over to 
laborers and workmen in the mines. 

Amongst these dingy, decrepit tene- 
ments the Jessup house stood forth with a 
faded, forlorn distinction. In its simple, 
dignified proportions, in the graceful fan- 
light about the door, and in certain deli- 
cate bits of moulding and carving, there 
remained traces of the colonial mansion in 
which more than once General Washington 
had slept in the early winters of the Revo- 
lution. 
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N the threshold, one hand resting on 
the latch, stood a boy of fourteen or 
so, short, square-built, with dark wavy hair 
and olive skin warmly tinged with red. 
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His lips were half parted and his dark 
eves rested eagerly on the faces of the two 
across the street, whom he had apparently 
just noticed. But as their glances quickly 
shifted, his shoulders straightened abruptly 
and jerking open the door, he disappeared 
within. 

Cavanaugh felt a sudden twinge of con- 
science, and to elude it he burst into abrupt 
denunciation. 

“Jt’?s a darn shame about that house!” 
he exclaimed hotly. “Think of a place 
where Washington slept let go to rack and 
ruin that way and turned into a tenement 
for dagos! Any other town would buy it 
and keep it up decently. They’d be proud 
of it. Look at those windows—every 
blooming one broken and patched up with 
paper and stuff. It’s disgusting!” 

“There’s two whole ones,” remarked the 
matter-of-fact Roddy—“up-stairs to the 
left.” 

“Humph!” sniffed Cavvy. “What’s that 
amount to? It’s an accident they’re not 
busted like the rest, that’s all. I’ve half a 
mind to get after dad and see if he can’t 
wake up the mayor or somebody to do 
something about it. Why, when I was 
down at Mount Vernon last year - 

But Roddy wasn’t particularly interested 
in Mount Vernon. He had heard all 
about that trip once and was more intent 
now on getting home to lunch than work- 
ing up indignation on any subject. He lis- 
tened placidly, as was his habit, but when 
they paused at his gate his mind remained 
entirely unaffected by the grievance which 
so wrought on his companion. 

“Come on down after lunch and bring 
your skates,” he called from half way up 
the walk. “We'll round up the bunch and 
have some hockey.” 

“All right,” returned Cavvy, absently. 

Intent on his new born project, he burst 
into the Cavanaugh dining-room. 

“Where’s dad?” he exclaimed, stopping 
short. “He hasn’t gone yet, has he?” 

“He couldn’t get home to lunch to-day,” 
explained his mother quietly. “He tele- 
phoned that he’d have to stay at the mine.” 

“That’s funny.” The boy dropped into 
his chair and unfolded his napkin. Almost 
never, except at the time of the big cave-in 
three years before, had his father failed to 
run home in the little car for their mid-day 





meal. “There hasn’t been an accident, has 
there?” 
“No; it’s something about the men. 


There’s been some trouble among them for 
several days, and a 

“Ginger!” Cavvy straightened up: “May- 
be it’s those anarchists. Why don’t they 
run them out of town? All they do is to- 
try and upset everything and make trouble 
for the Government. I bet they’re paid by 
the Germans !” 

Mrs. Cavanaugh smiled. She was used 
to her son’s outbursts. “Running them out 
of* town isn’t as easy as it sounds,” she 
said. “Unfortunately some of them belong 
here and have their rights like any other 
citizens.” 

“Well, the mayor might do something,” 
contended Cavvy, applying himself to his 
lunch. “Does dad think there’s going to 
be trouble?” 

“He didn’t say, but I’m afraid he’s a 
little worried. They’re to have some kind 
of a mass meeting this afternoon, and you 
know how easily those foreigners are some- 
times swayed. We'll hope for the best, 
though. They’ve always been well treated 
and seemed contented, and with all this 
extra work ahead I don’t see how they can 
possibly complain.” 
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Her anxiety, and the desire to keep it 
suppressed, caused her to forget for the 
moment her intention of forbidding Jim to 
go near the mines that afternoon. When 
the omission occurred to her the boy was 
nowhere to be found. He had been ex- 
pecting something of the sort, and had lost 
no time in departing quietly by the side 
door. A convenient alley brought him 
quickly to the rear of Thorpe’s place, 
where a yodel summoned Roddy, skates 
dangling from one hand. 

“Leave *em here,” said Cavvy briefly. 
“There’s something doing down at the 
mine and we want to be in on it.” 


Roddy nodded. “I heard ’em talking 
about it at lunch,” he said, thrusting the 
skates underneath the stoop. “Do you 
s’pose they’re going to have a strike, or 
something?” “ 

“Don’t know; they'll be fools if they 
do. Anyhow, there’s going to be a mass 
meeting this afternoon, and maybe they’ll 
decide then.” : ' 


EPARTING in haste, they headed 

for the mine by the shortest possible 
route. The streets were singularly bare 
of life for a Saturday afternoon. 

“Gee! I hope we’re not late,” com. 
mented Cavanaugh, as they turned the 
last corner. Suddenly he stopped. “List- 
en!” he said abruptly. 

For a long moment they stood motion- 
less. Down the narrow thoroughfare 
swept the dull, low, pulsating murmur of 
many voices rising and falling. The win- 
dows of the houses at the end of the street 
were filled with people all staring in the 
same direction. 

They were vaguely stirred and a trifle 
uneasy. What little they had heard of 
disturbances of the past week had passed 
mostly over their heads. Cavvy 
merely knew vaguely that certain 
outsiders had been haranguing the 
miners for a few days past. As they 
panted up the slope ; 
to the open space 
before the mine 
property, they 
paused, startled at 
what lay before 
them. 


The wide open 
space was_ packed 
with men. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds 
in their greasy, ore- 
grimed working 
clothes, a week’s 
stubble darkening 
fheir already 
swarthy faces, 
stood shoulder to 
shoulder in close- 
packed masses. 
That ominous rum- 
ble of voices had 
ceased. Only here 
and there sounded 
sibilant whispers or 
hoarse, low - voiced 
comment. For the 
most part they 
were listening in- 
tently to a speaker 
who stood on a box 
over by the big flag pole in the 
centre of the space. 

There was a quality of harsh, 
sneering dominance in the stranger’s 
voice to which Cavvy took an in- 
stant dislike. He glanced at Roddy, 
who had drawn cioser to him. 
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“Come on over to those steps where we 
can seg something,’ he whispered, and, 
turning quickly, he began to skirt the 
crowd, 

Given time, Roddy would probably have 
protested. As it was, he followed Cava- 
naugh partly from force of habit and 
partly because he preferred it to staying 
where he was alone. The steps in question 
were already pretty well filled with late 
comers, but by dint of a little squeezing 
the two boys managed to gain a foothold 
where they could overlook the crowd. 

The square was a familia: spot trans- 
formed. Every window was filled with 
heads. Every foot of standing room was 
occupied by that close-packed mass, of 
men, oddly silent in contrast to the shout- 
ing, gesticulating orator. And suddenly, 
to Cavvy’s wrought-up imagination, in- 
stead of an ordinary crowd of workmen, 
many of whom he knew by sight if not by 
name, the throng became a mob of 
strangers, waiting now only the word to 
launch into ravening destruction. 

For a moment it all seemed impossible. 
Mechanically his eyes traveled up the tall, 
white pole and rested dazedly on the Stars 
and Stripes rippling in the winter sun just 
as it had gleamed there yesterday and the 
day before. Only that seemed real. His 
heart swelled unaccountably, then leaped, 
driving the blood into his face as a phrase 
from the man on the box below stung into 
his consciousness. 

“That flag up there—what does it mean 
to you?” the fellow shouted, with an up- 
ward fling of one long arm. “Does it stand 
for your country or for a_ govern- 
ment you have any share in? No! A 
thousand times no! It’s like the Unior 








Cavanaugh caught a glimpse of Tallerico dart- 


ing down an alley. 





Jack, or the French Tricolor, or the,Rus- 
sian Double-Kagle—a symbol of tyrants.” 

He paused to sweep a long lock of dark 
hair out of his eyes. Then he reached out 
and dexterously loosened the rope hal- 
yards. Cavvy caught his breath. “And 
when you cry out, what do they tell you? 
It’s for the flag! Bah!" He was manipu- 
lating the rope skilfully. Aghast, incredu- 
lous, Cavvy saw thee flag quiver, dip and 
droop into a crumpled mass as it was 
dragged swiftly downward. 

“The flag—look at it!" screamed the agi- 
tatov, deftly loosening the bunting from 
its halyards and crushing it in .both his 
hands. A startled murmur rose from the 
crowd, but Cavvy did not hear it. He bent 
forward, face white and strained, eyes glit- 
tering. Unconsciously the fingers of one 
hand dug into Roddy’s shoulder until the 
boy winced. 

“Look at it!” repeated the hateful voice 
triumphantly. “The symbol of tyrants! 
There’s no real flag but the emblem of uni- 
versal brotherhood. This thing—this rag, 
is fit for nothing but the dirt, to be ground 
under foot.” 

“No!” cried Cavvy shrilly. “Stop!” 
HE words which had so infuriated him 
were scarcely spoken when out of the 

crowd packed around 
the flag-pole there 
leaped a boy —short, 
square-built, olive 


skinned. Like a flash he 
reached up and snatched — 
the crumbled bunting j 
from the hands of the ; 
startled orator on the | 
box, whirled, ducked 


under the arm of a bur- 
ly miner who was too 
surprised to stop him, 


and disappeared into 
the throng. 
Cavvy caught his 


breath and straightened. 
For a moment he stood 
motionless. From his 
point of vantage he 
could follow the aston- 
ishing progress through 
the crowd of this new 
actor in the drama. 
Ducking, squirming, 
wriggling, the boy 
eluded a dozen hands 
stretched out to stop 
him. Away from those 
immediately surround- 
ing the agitator, his 
progress was easier. So 
swift had been his ac- 
tion that many of those 
on the outskirts had not 
even seen it. They did 


not know what it was 
all about. Suddenly 
Cavanaugh caught 


Thorpe and dragged 
him down the steps. 
“He’s getting away 
with it. It’s that Talle- 
rico kid. Come ahead, 
quick! Maybe he’ll need some help!” 
Their progress toward the point where 
Cavvy thought the Italian boy would 
emerge was more or less hindered. The 
crowd was. suddenly in motion, roughly 
pushing to gain a nearer view of what was 
going on about the flag-pole.. A bedlam 
of voices chattering half a dozen tongues 
took the place of that former tense silence. 
At last, bursting from the crowd, Cava- 
naugh caught-a glimpse of Tallerico dart- 
ing down an alley, and impulsively he fol- 
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lowed. Several half-grown mine boys were 
headed in the same direction, and he de- 


termined grimly that if they meant to 
stop the Italian they would not do_ it 
unhindered. 


Down the alley he ran with Roddy puf- 
fing behind. ‘They passed the mine boys 
and presently emerged unhindered into the 
street in time to see Tallerico disappearing 
through the doorway of the Jessup house. 

“He’s got away,” said Cavvy with a sigh 
of relief. 

He slowed down, and Roddy caught up 
with him. “Some kid!” exclaimed the lat- 
ter breathlessly. “Took nerve to put 
across a stunt like that.” 

Cavanaugh did not answer. He moved 
slowly on, and at the door of the old house 
he paused, a curious expression on his face. 

“I’m going in,” ,he stated abruptly, a 
touch of defiance in his glance. 

The hall was dark and rather smelly. 
In the days of Washington it had been 
spacious and beautiful. Now it was dingy 
and disreputable, cluttered with odds and 
ends of broken furniture. Four doors 
opened out of it, all of which were 
closed, and Cavvy hesitated doubtfully 
at the foot of the graceful, curving, 
battered staircase. 

Then from above, punctuating the 





startled, 
the 
clasped 


Below the picture, 
defiant, he stood, 
cued flag tightly 

in his arms 


rées- 


stillness, there came faintly the sound of 
suppressed panting, and Cavvy took the 
stairs at a run, Thorpe following him. 
An instant later he paused on the thresh- 
old of a room so different from anything 
he had expected that he was fairly speech- 
less with surprise. 

It was long and low, with three win- 
dows, two looking out on the street. The 
glass in them was clear and unbroken; 
instinctively he realized that these must 
be Roddy’s “two whole windows” of that 


The woodwork shone immacu- 
late in its creamy whiteness; the floor was 


morning. 


clean. A table and a few chairs were 
ranged against the wall. There were 
other things, but just now Cavvy had no 
eye for detail. 

From the wall above the white mantel 
aloof, majestic, a touch of kindliness about 
the eyes, a hint of world weariness in the 
tight-lipped mouth—looked down the face 
of Stuart’s Washington. Below the pic- 
ture, startled, defiant, a little afraid, stood 
the Tallerico kid, the rescued flag’ still 
clutched tightly in his arms. 

As recognition dawned, his tense expres- 
sion faded. His eyes softened, and with a 
long, relieved sigh his lips parted in a 
flashing smile. “Oh!” he said. “It’s—it’s 
you!” Cavvy gulped. “Yes, it’s us,” he an- 
swered, oblivious of grammar. “We thought 
you might need some help, but ae 
broke off and moved swiftly toward the 
boy. “It was great—simply great!’ he 
exclaimed a little incoherently. “We got 
there late and were away on the outside. 
When that—that beas/ 
grabbed the flag, I— 
j——” 

“I heard you,” said 
Tallerico simply. “It— 
it helped.” 

Cavvy 
“Helped?” 


“Yes,” 





stared. 


nodded _ the 
other smiling. “It came 
sudcen, you know. I 
had no thought the—the 
facchino would do the 
thing he did. When you 
cried out it—it woke me 
up. I knew you were 
too far away to help; 
and so I did what you 
would do.” 

A slow flush crept up 
into Cavvy’s face. He 
bit his lip, and then one 
hand reached out and 
caught the smaller boy 
by the shoulder. For an 
instant he stood there 
silent. Then: 

“Let's fold 
flag,” he said rather 
grufly. “And _ while 
we're doing it you can 
tell us about this room. 
It’s got me guessing.” 

“It is the room of the 
great Washington,” he 
explained promptly — 
“his special room. He 
was here in the revolu- 
tion. You see, my father 
says General Washing- 
ton is the greatest man 
in the world, and when 
he find out about this 
room he fix it up and 
keep it nice. Some- 
times ” He _ broke 
off with an_ embar- 
rassed laugh. “Maybe 
that sounds foolish to 
you.” 

Cavanaugh shook his head; there was a 
very curious expression on his face. “No,” 
he said slowly at length, “it doesn’t. Ill tell 
you what I do think, though,” he went on 
briskly. “You’re one good scout, Tallerico. 
There isn’t. a fellow in the troop who’ll beat 
you,” 

The dark eyes glowed. “You mean 

“Sure thing!” Cavvy’s lips parted in a 
friendly grin. “There’s a troop meeting 
next Friday, and Well, I guess he'll 
see, won't he Rod?” 


up_ the 
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Ile Goes ona 


Cuarrer IV Journey 


4 RS. ROOSEVELT’S mother, 
Mrs. Bulloch, reck- 
lessly indulgent of grand- 
mothers, died soon after the 

close of the war. Anna Bulloch mar- 
ried. The relief activities growing 
out of the war no longer demanded 
the elder Theodore Roosevelt's con- 
stant attention; his own business in 
Maiden Lane more or less ran itself. 
Theodore ‘Roosevelt therefore deter- 
mined to take his family abroad for 


most 
















excursion was in 
some respects simi- 
lar to Hastings, 
England. There 
was only 2 of us. I put myself to 
bed with nobody in the room. We had 
a nice walk alone, had Sunday school 
out, &e., but I did not enjoy myself 
so much. We got there just before 
dinner. After it we walked in com- 
pany with Papa’s friends (or as I 
thought them enemy) I having a mis- 
erable time (but it was not Father's 
fault) until we came home. Then 
Papa and I went a long roam through 
the wood and had Sunday school in 
them. I drew a church and I am now 








a year of travel through Europe. 
They sailed from New York on the 








On the threshold of scout age. 


going to bed.” 
There is no question about his devo- 








“Scotia” for Liverpool on May 12, 
1869. 

Theodore Roosevelt the youngér was ten and a half years old. 
To him a trip to Africa or to China would have been a wild and 
glorious adventure. Very few people went to either place. 
But everybody went to Europe. A trip to Europe, therefore, 
was not an adventure at all. It was a nuisance. 

He thought it was a nuisance the day he sailed and he did 
not change his mind. He was shown everything between the 
Trossachs and Vesuvius, but it made no difference. Now and 
then some “sight” or other interested him mildly, but on the 
Whole he showed himself utterly thick-skinned to every point 
of beauty or history. This was curious in one who was as sen- 
sitive as he to impressions gained from books. He was home- 
sick the day he sailed and he continued to be homesick until 
the day he set foot again on American soil. 

We have the best of authorities for his daily doings and 
his state of mind during this unhappy year. For the day he 
sailed he made another brave attempt to keep a diary. His 
first attempt the preceding summer: had not been very succes- 
ful. After twelve days that journal had petered out. But, 
in the intervening months, Theodore’s spine had evidently 


stiffened. He kept his European diary with scarcely a break 
for eight months. It reveals the pleasantest little boy imagin- 
able. 


He was seasick on the way over and in Europe was evidently 
ill much of the time, suffering from his old trouble, but he 
never complains, though “I was sick of the Asthma last night” 
is a note that occurs again and again in the diary. The entry 
under date of June 26 is characteristic: “In the morning a 
doctor came to us and said my lungs were perfect. In the 
afternoon we went to a riding school and I was thrown.” 

At Munich, in October, he makes this entry: “In the night 
I had a nightmare dreaming that the devil was carrying me 
away and had collorer morbos (a sickness that is not very 
dangers—but Mama patted with her delicate fingers a 

Whether it was Theodore or the devil who had “collorer 
morbos” remains unsettled. What is noteworthy in this entry 
beside the unconscious humor of it is the boy’s charming refer- 
ence to his mother. Throughout this diary his attitude toward 
his parents is unusually tender. He frankly resents their 
dragging him over Eurepe when he would much prefer to be 
home, but he takes pains to point out to himself that (accord- 
ing to their lights) they are trying to be good to him. 

He makes this entry at Vienna on October 8d: “As 
I was not well Papa and I went to the country. This 
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tion to his father. At Munich he 
writes: “Papa, Mama, and Bamie 
went to an opera and Father was more handsome than I ever 
saw him.” Mr. Roosevelt was evidently put to it at times to 
entertain his youthful and reluctant fellow-travelers, for on 
the train to Amsterdam, Theodore the younger relates: “Father 
told us such a nice story about a man who drowned his wife 
because his wife said his pants was cut with a scisor while he 
insisted that it was cut with a knife”—the moral being that peo- 
ple who are stubbornly fussy are likely to come to a violent end. 

The “sights” of Europe made practically no impression what- 
ever on Theodore or his younger brother and sister. What 
interested him far more than sightseeing were the things he 
was accustomed to do at home, riding and playing tag and 
“rough-housing” and “snooping around” and going on “sprees” 
and collecting specimens for the museum. On the steamer, 
“Conie and I learned how to tell time by the bells and I learned 
the names of the sails.” That was something worth doing. In 
Liverpool, “We had a ride on donkeys,” he writes. “It was 
great fun. In jumping over a fence I cut my leg a good 
deal”; and he adds next day, “My leg hurts me a great deal, 
in fact I don’t like to walk.” 


HE thing that the Roosevelt children evidently enjoyed 

most, however, was exploring. At York, Theodore writes: 
“Conie and I went along to the museum where we saw birds 
and skeletons and Bamie and I went in for a spree and got 
two shillings worth of rock candy.” At Ouchy, “I took a walk 
around town investigating matters and petted a_ beautiful 
black pussey who as soon as I went away ran after me until 
I peted her.” At Chamonix, “I found several specimens to 
keep and we went on the great glacier called ‘Mother of ice.’ ” 
(Theodore’s French was a bit weak.) “We explored the hotel 
(Conie, Ellie and I),” he continues, “and met with several 
cross chambermaids.” 

“We saw a palace of the doges,” he writes in Venice. “It 
looks like a palace you could be comfortable and snug in 
(which is not usual)—We went to another church in which 
Conie jumped over tombstones spanked me banged Ellies 
head &c.” 

This sounds exciting and one wonders with trepidation what 
unmentioned form of violence “&c” stands for; but glorious 
rough-houses of that sort were evidently few, in church or out. 

It was in November that the Roosevelts went to 
Paris, but Theodore the younger did not find the gay 
city any more attractive than Conie found it, for the 
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asthma overcame him again and he had to stay in bed. 


“I stayed in the house all day,” he records on Novem- 
ber 26th, “varying the day with brushing my hair, wash- 
ing my hands and thinking in fact having a very dull 
time.” 

“November 27. I did the same thing as yesterday.” 

That does not sound exciting at all. 

All that year he corresponded off and on with Conie’s 
friend, Edith Carow, 
aged eight. “We boys 
and Conie have some 
boy and girl friends 
here,” he writes from 
Rome, “and have quite 
a nice time but we want 
to get home. We play 
soldier on the Pinchen 
Hill and Conie was 
bugler but is not now. 
We have six soldiers. 
I won’t be captain be- 
cause the soldiers some- 
times rebel and some- 
how the rebels always 
beat. We rebel when 
the captain is to stern. 
—You are my most 
faithful correspondent, 
—Ever yours, T. 
Roosevelt.” 

In another letter he 
remains “Evere your 
loving friend.” In fact, during the time he was ill in 
Paris, “sick and in dull spirits” as he wrote her, he con- 
ceived a decidedly sentimental feeling for the little lady 
whose name he insisted for some reason on spelling 
“Eidieth.” 

This is the diary’s evidence under date of November 
22: “In the evening Mama showed me the partrait of 
Eidieth Carow and her face stired up in me homesickness 
and longings for the past which will come again never 
aback never.” 

With which romantic reflection we will close the record 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s first journey through Europe. 


CHAPTER V 
He Learns a Thing or Two 


O Theodore, aged eleven, the beauties of Naples and 

Rome and Venice and the historic places even of 

England and Holland, the lands of his ancestors, 
were far less thrilling than the sight of a certain stuffed 
bird in the “department of nests” in the museum in Vienna. 
He had seen birds of that kind wild at home. He had 
seen no “ancient monuments” or palaces, and he did not 
know what to make of them. The fact is, that he, who 
was precocious mentally, was in the matter of true un- 
derstanding slow to develop. He moved from discovery 
to discovery laboriously. For him ‘there were no leaps 
forward. 

Theodore, Ellie and Conie returned to America in May, 
1870, as blatantly confident that America was “God’s 
country” and that Europe was a degenerate Old World 
which would shortly be kicked into outer darkness by 
the New as any three spread-eagle patriots who ever 
crossed the sea. Theodore the younger returned joyously 
to his books and his bugs and the society of certain cousins 
whom he could safely regard as friends since they spoke 
his language. Meanwhile he went to school very little, 
for his health was no better than it had been, a succes- 
sion of tutors injecting into him the fundamentals of 
booklearning while a growing intimacy with his father 
gave him the deeper education of the spirit. 








The Roosevelts’ place at Oyster Bay, where Theodore Roosevelt used 
to go as a boy after he was about thirteen. 





The elder Roosevelt, with his lion’s head and his 
unfaltering energy and optimism, was now one of the 
leaders of the forces of reform in New York, a staunch 
backer of Charles Loring Brace and his Children’s Aid 
Society and a tireless fighter in the battle for social 
betterment and against corruption. He had a way of 
taking his children with him on his frequent visits to the 
Newsboys’ Lodging House and Miss Sattery’s Night 
School for little 
Italians, and making 
them help. They did so 
cheerily without under- 
standing in the least 
the problem behind the 
poverty they were 
asked for a moment to 
alleviate. Their father, 
for that matter, did 
not understand it 
either. He gave with 
both hands, not know- 
ing what his son’s gen- 
eration was to discover, 
that the solution of the 
problem of poverty lies 
not at all in gifts but 
only in coédperation. 
The Newsboys’ Lodging 
House gave Theodore 
the younger no sense of 
kinship with the poor. 
It was like Europe to 
him. He was not ready for it and its sights had for him 
no meaning. 

Democracy in those days meant less than it does now, 
for it was still bathed in the pink glow of theory, untested 
by the terrific forces of industrial competition as we. know 
them today or the congestion of great cities. Theodore, 
therefore, was taught by his father in season and out 
of season the first principle of democracy, that a man’s 
worth depends not on what he inherits, but on what he 
earns for himself and on the character he builds for 
himself; but he was not taught the second principle, 
equally vital, that to achieve a successful democracy, 
individual worth must be coupled with a sense of respon- 
sibility for all. 

But, though his father failed to teach Theodore this 
lesson, he did, by precept and example, teach him a good 
many others scarcely less valuable. He would not tolerate 
in his children selfishness or cruelty, idleness, cowardice 
or untruthfulness. He insisted on obedience, moreover; but 
he was so just, so patient, so full of understanding and 
sympathy that his children adored him, even while they 
feared him. Theodore was afraid of him. There was no 
question about that. His father was the only man of whom 
Theodore Roosevelt the younger ever was really afraid. 


ATHER and son saw much of each other those 

years, especially in the summers which the Roosevelts 
spent within reach of New York, now at Madison, New 
Jersey, now at Dobbs Ferry on the Hudson, now at 
Barrytown, now somewhere else, each summer in a dif- 
ferent place, in the hope that somewhere they would find 
a spot where Theodore the younger might be freed for a 
time from the agonies of his asthma. Mr. Roosevelt was 
immensely fond of driving a four-in-hand, or a spike 
team—that is, a pair with a third horse in the lead—and 
driving or riding, to have his children at his side. Apart 
from his recurring periods of illness—never more than 
ten days apart—the summers were a delight to Theodore. 
He had every variety of pet—cats, dogs, rabbits, even a 
*coon, besides the pony, General Grant, which his first 
diary mentions. As he wrote many years later, “the 
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seasons went by in a round of uninterrupted and en- 
thralling pleasures—supervising the haying and _ har- 
vesting, picking apples, hunting frogs successfully and 
woodchucks unsuccessfully, gathering hickory-nuts and 
chestnuts for sale to patient parents, building wigwams in 
the woods, and sometimes playing Indians in too realistic 
a manner by staining ourselves (and incidentally our 
clothes) with poke-cherry juice.” 

Out in the open, as in the nursery, Theodore was the 
leader, and Conie, Ellie and the cousins -were the camp- 
followers. He told them his wonderful stories here, too, 
peopling the forests with every variety of wild thing from 
Indians to lions, to the terror and delight of his com- 
panions. Once he showed Conie fresh blood from an 
Indian massacre on a rock the night before, and told her 
to the last detail the whole story of the massacre. Conie 
was entirely convinced. 

Meanwhile, he was continuing his studies in natural 
history, devoting himself now not to “misqueto hawks” 
and “beettles” but to mammals and birds. It was in the 
summer after he became thirteen that he was given his 
first gun, a breech-loading, pin-fire double-barrel of 
French manufacture which had a reputation of being as 
nearly fool-proof as a gun can be. The Roosevelts were 
living at Dobbs Ferry and it was there that summer 
that Theodore discovered, quite by accident, that he was 
at a hopeless disadvantage as a hunter; for birds which 
his friends shot right and left, he could not even see. 
Spectacles literally opened an entirely new world for him. 
Countless beauties which he had never imagined existed, 
stood suddenly revealed. ; 

His work as a naturalist now developed from a mere 
hoy’s pastime into actual and more or less scientific study. 
In a musty little shop he discovered a former companion 
of Audubon’s, a tall, clean-shaven, white-haired old 
gentleman named Bell, who subsequently gave him lessons 
in taxidermy and spurred and directed his interest in 
collecting specimens for mounting and preservation. 
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HEODORE ROOSEVELT was now in his ‘teens, 

physically still “pig-chested and asthmatic” and 
under-sized, but mentally reaching out into the great 
dominion of knowledge, a boy from his heels up, but a 
studious boy who took books with enormous seriousness 
and was reading more in a year than most boys read in 
ten. He read sitting down and he read standing up; at 
times even he read standing on only one leg “like a 
pelican in the wilderness”, supporting the other against 
the thigh of the first and using it as a bookrest. His 
tastes were liberal and the books he devoured ranged 
from tales of the wildest adventure to “Little Women”, 
“An Old-Fashioned Girl” and “A Summer in Leslie Gold- 
thwaite’s Life”. He loved “Midshipman Easy” and 
heartily disliked “The Swiss Family Robinson”, because 
he realized that it was scientifically false. The old epics 
thrilled him. The heroes. of the ballads were still his 
heroes. More ardently than ever he wanted to be like 
them. 

And then something happened. 

For, one day, he picked up the “Dramatic Romances” 
of Browning and read “The Flight of the Duchess” ; 
and he had not read far before he came on a description 
of a young Duke, a poor sprig of a grand line, 

“the pertest little ape 
That ever affronted human shape;” 
and this was the Duke’s ambition: 
“All that the old Dukes had been without knowing it, 
This Duke would fain know he was, without being it.” 
In other words, the Duke admired his ancestors and 
wanted to appear to be like them without making any 
effort actually to be like them. 

Those lines pulled Theodore Roosevelt up sharp, like a 
lasso. He felt that the resemblance between that young 
Duke and himself was close enough to be disquieting. He 
felt discovered; he felt ashamed. He too had had his 
heroes. He had wanted to be like those heroes. Or had 

(Continued on page 59) 
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New York City and Brooklyn and surrounding waters, as they were known to Theodore 
duction of an old print, “New York in 1858,” whic 
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Roosevelt in his boyhood. (Repro- 
+h was reproduced “from a publication of the period” in the New York 
Herald of April 5, 1903. 
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We saw the Sun but twice during 
the month of October. 


INCE wrtiing the last contribution on the Rest Cure we 
have been able to seclre a photograph showing the cow- 


moose on the shore. If you remember, the Chief and 

Isaac Hunter were out alone when they got that moose, 
and neither had a camera. The dead moose was photographed 
later, but the widows in the meantime had gone to the seclusion 
of the forest to mourn for their lord and master. This made 
it necessary for us to get a magic photograph of the two widows 
and introduce them into the picture so that the reader may see 
how the cows would have appeared to a disinterested person. 

The way they really looked to the Chief was shown in the 
pen-and-ink sketch in the last issue. The way a cow-moose 
looked to our party after we had feasted too heartily upon the 
meat of the bull is here shown in a photograph of the night- 
mare. 

This photograph, so far as we know, is the only picture ever 
taken of a real night-mare; in this case it was a moose-mare. 
You see, we being scientists, can photograph night-mares and 
cow-moose that are not present when the photograph is really 
necessary for the story, but being. Scouts, we tell the truth 
about it when we say what was not present when the picture 
was taken. 

We broke camp on October the 11th and loaded our canoes 
with meat and hide and the head of the moose, which, with our 
other duffel, brought the gunwales of the canoes down to within 
a few inches of the water; had the 
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Joe works for the reputation of 
Boy Scouts—and wins. 


the signs of beaver; this made us feel fine, because when one is 
among fresh beaver signs one is in a wild country Beaver fur 
being so expensive, each animal represents just so much money 
floating around loose,—in other words there is a price on its 
head, and there are always people who will kill them for the 
money, so when you see any beaver signs around you know 
there are not many people in the neighborhood. 

It was so late in the afternoon when we got our things over 
the portage that we made camp where we were. The portage 
being just a little short of a mile and quite steep in some places, 
it was an arduous task to pack our duffel and make camp. The 
weather was still raw, gloomy, and cold, with wet snow on the 
ground, In fact, there was everything there to make a person 
unhappy who did not love the open, but if there was any un- 
happiness in our camp it was so carefully camouflaged that no 
ene would suspect its presence. 

How to Prepare Meat. 


R. VREELAND was busy with the moose meat, from which 
he cut all bloody and moist places and removed all bones; 
then we rubbed the meat on the outside with salt, pepper and 
spices, after which we hung it in a balsam tree out of reach of 
the foxes, wolves or bears. This preparation caused the meat to 
dry on the outside and form a sort of skin which protects the 
inside meat and keeps it fresh and untainted for an indefinite 
length of time. 





waves been at all high we could 
not have proceeded. As it was, we 
succeeded in paddling up Lake 
Ostabonning to Antoine Dogwood’s 
house at the mouth of Cherry 
Creek. Here we were glad to leave 
the head and the hide with a good- 
natured “squaw lady,” while we 
paddled our canoes up Cherry 
Creek about two miles to a portage. 
There were muskrat houses on the 
swampy meadow at the mouth of 
the creek, but the edge of the creek 
was full of sticks, which interested 
us more than muskrat houses, be 
cause the sticks had been barked 
and cut up in sections by the beaver. 

All the way up the creek we saw 








When you prepare meat this 
way, or any other way, do not 
allow it to come in contact with 
water; water aids decomposition. 
The meat as we prepared it would 
last all winter without spoiling, 
and for an. indefinite time after 
that. The Chief has some tender- 
loin of a grizzly bear which is at 
least four years old and is still per- 
fectly good to eat, although it must 
be confessed it is not very juicy. 
It is rather dry, but it has a good 
favor and makes enjoyable food. 
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L AST night a ruffed grouse that 
4 the Chief met on the portage 
and drove along the trail ahead of 
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him like a barn-yard fowl, roosted 
on the balsam tree just over his 
tent and awakened him in the 
morning by flapping its wings 
against the tent itself. Then the 
bird slowly marched over to a log 
ten feet from our camp fire, put 
his head under his wing and went 
to sleep. We awakened the grouse 
by holding our hands in the form 
of a cup, then beating the ground 
with the cup-palm to imitate the 
drumming of a grouse, thus, —— 
—$ — — — - eee ! (See dia- 
gram on page 10.) The bird took 
his head from under his wing, 
looked around nervously for a mo- 
ment, then inflated his lungs with 
air, ruffed up his feathers, stood 
up straight, spread ‘his tail out like 
a fan on the back of the log, and 
answered our drumming with his 
wings. This he did by beating his 
wings backward and forward, 
slowly at first, then increasing in 
rapidity, until the wings formed . 
only a blur, like the wings of a humming-bird when it hovers 
over a flower. The wings of the drumming grouse do not 
meet in the front, but they strike at the back, and this, we 
all decided, was what produced the sound. All day long 
we took turns watching the bird drum, from a position only 
five feet away from it. 

There is not one person in a hundred thousand who ever sat 
within a few feet of the grouse and saw him drum. There is 
not one person in a hundred thousand who ever saw a grouse 
drum even at a distance; very few woodsmen or field natural- 
ists have ever witnessed this; so our visit to the portage in 
the wet and sloppy snow was worth while even if we had re- 
turned after this unique experience. 


FTER a breakfast of cereal, “canned cow juice,” prunes, 
hot bannock, weak coffee and cambric tea, we proceeded 
to experiment with the ruffed grouse. The bird allowed both 
Mr. Vreeland and Scout Van Vleck to approach to within five 
feet, and there they set their cameras and photographed him 
in the act of drumming, while the Chief made sketches of the 
bird in his note book; the result was very satisfactory, notwith- 
standing the gloomy day and the further darkness caused by 
the thick balsam trees. 

There is one thing we nearly forgot to mention, and that is 
that the drumming of the grouse made less noise than any we 
had ever before heard. On a still day, as a rule, one may hear 
a grouse drum for over a mile. I do not know how far one 
could have heard this bird, but we do know that the noise 
sounded as if it was more than a mile away in place of being 
within a few feet of us. 




















The real joy of getting out in 
the real country is in the discov- 
eries one makes almost every 
minute of the day. It does not 
make any difference how many 
years one may have spent in the 
open, for no one lives long enough 
to know all the secrets of the 
woods, consequently there are 
always new and delightful sur- 
prises for the naturalist, the Scout 
and the nature lover. 

One of these surprises was when 
our Scout turned up his nose in 
scorn at scrambled moose brains! 
That made us laugh, for this is 
the same Scout who appeared at 
the Chief’s camp last summer with 
a big fat rattlesnake which he pro- 
ceeded to broil and eat. To think 
that after eating rattlesnake he 
turned up his nose at delicious 
moose brains! 

Isaac, our quarter-breed Indian 
companion, gave us a genuine sur- 
prise, too, when he said that he did 
not know how to cook. Now, the truth is, fellow Scouts, I 
never knew anyone with Indian blood who did know how to 
cook, but I never knew one before who would own up to his 
lack of proficiency in the culinary arts. But Ike is a bully 


‘fellow, a good scout and a rare woodsman, so we forgave him. 


HE tameness of the wild creatures, with the exception of 

the water-fowl, was a delightful surprise to us, and the 
wildness of the water-fowl was also somewhat of a surprise; 
they acted as if they had been hunted every day in the week 
for the last ten years. But it was great to wake up in the 
morning before daylight and hear the weird, wild laugh of the 
loon or great northern diver. The laugh of the loon, the grunt 
of the moose and the howl of the timber wolf are the wildest 
sounds of the woods. We never got very close to the loons; 
they would always laugh at us and disappear. I held my watch 
on one when it dived and it remained under water for almost 
two minutes, then came up with still breath enough left to 
give a very good imitation of an Indian war whoop. 

We did not see one rabbit, or the tracks of one, while we 
were up North. They are now exceedingly scarce up there, 
some disease having almost wiped them off the face of the earth. 
But this same thing happens about once every seven years, and 
if it did not happen that often the rabbits would be so thick 
that the wolves, the foxes and the birds of prey would all perish 
from over-feeding. 

On Sunday the party whose canoe we had patched came 
trudging through our camp, loaded down with bear traps, moose 
meat and the head of a moose with big sprawling antlers which 
spread fifty-nine inches. They reported that the place which 














The Chief rides the nightmare and it was some ride. (We reproduce this photograph for 
what it is worth, making no comments other than to suggest that at least the tump line which 


the Chief is using as reins is real. 
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The Cow Moose exhibited no fear. 


we were talking of visiting was brulé—that is, burnt land; a 
forest fire ten miles wide had swept through there. This‘ was 
disappointing, because we had our mental eyes upon a lake 
away up North, seldom frequented by hunters. In a country 
swept over by a forest fire one finds no wood for fuel, no place 
to camp, everything being black, dirty and dingy, no game to 
watch, no plants to collect, nothing but a dreary waste of 
skeleton blackened trees. Even the mosses are burned from 
the rocks and the ground, with the exception of the Funaria 
hygrometrica and the lichen Marchantia polymorphia, which 
seem to be fire-proof. We found them growing everywhere in 
the burnt land,—still burnt land moss was not interesting 
enough to keep us in that section for any length of time. 


Tue Fire Sticks. 


OTH Mr. Vreeland and the Chief were anxious to test out 
the practicability of making fires without matches in the 
wilderness from the material found at hand. So when the 
party of hunters came through our camp and expressed a desire 
to see a fire built in that manner we thought it was a good 
opportunity for experiment, and Joe got busy and soon had 
a fire-board and spindle of dry balsam wood, with the bow 
from the scrub growing nearby and a string for the bow from 
his shoe. When our Scout got down to work and the smoke 
commenced to come from the fire-board, our visitors were as 
delighted and astonished as children. Isaac, our quarter-blood 
Indian, was intensely interested. He knew that this. was the 
forgotten method of his ancestors, by which they built their 
fires in the long ago, and it amused him that it should now be 
used by the white man while the Indians all used matches. All 
of the spectators were skeptical and not convinced 

{ that this method was practical until the flames were 
produced; all of them now are great believers in 

the Scout Movement. I am afraid that until the 

\ fire was built with the rubbing stick that these men 
\\ik looked upon the Scout Movement as simply a girls’ 
Wee select school proposition. Now they believe in the 
AAK Scouts heart and soul. 
On October 15th we broke camp and paddled 
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The old Cock Grouse would not leave the trail. (A hint 
is said to be as good as a kick, but evidently neither 
worked in this case.) 
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(The cows were not in the original photograph, but 
were added by Mr. Beard’s sleight-of-hand to show how they stood on the bank.) 


back down the Little Cherry to the outlet near Antoine Dog- 
wood’s shack, when night overtook us. But fortunately the 
Chief and Isaac found a sheltering clump of balsam which the 
fires had not reached, and here we made camp in the dark. 
The rest cure was working beautifully, for we certainly were 
a tired crowd when we crawled into our sleeping bags and let 
the wind howl. We cared little about the wind if we could 
sleep, which we did, and will continue to do until the next 
issue of this magazine. 

[The photographs were made by Scoutmaster Frederick K. 
Vreeland, the drawings by Dan Beard.—Eprror.] 
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BUT I like you, Chase out 
You sun-tanned boys, And back; 
You brown-clad Boys You cook, you brew, 
Of Mine. You bake 
And stew; 
OU are doing the things You play, you slide, 
That I longed to do You frisk 
When I was a boy like you. And hide; 
You take yourselves You climb, you fall 
On glorious hikes, With shout 
Far out the roads And call; 


And dusty pikes, 
And hie away to 
The big greenwood 


Get up with a grin, 
And try again; 
You yell, you sing— 





oF cneaie Do everything : 
And fun. With a zest that only boys 
-know. 
‘OU walk, you run, 
You stalk ND you do it well, 
In fun; You boys of mine, 


You true blue boys, 

You brown-clad boys, 

You Boy Scout Boys 
Of Mine. 


You chat, you talk, 
You bask 

In the sun; 

You signal, you track, 
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HE hands of the 
grandfather clock in 


the ample farm kitchen 

pointed to the hour of 
one. As the help, with noisy scraping of 
chairs, filed out for their afternoon labors, 
Johnnie also arose wearily from the din- 
ner-table. It was the city boy’s first day 
of work on a farm, where he was doing 
his bit for his country in the Great War. 

The farm owner, Miss Susan Spreggs, 
known as Sookie behind her back, stopped 
the red-headed chore-boy as he passed her 
seat at a separate table near the door. 

“I suppose you are all in,” she observed, 
boring him through with her eyes; “city 
boys are pretty soft.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the boy non- 
chalantly, though his legs were, indeed, 
painfully tired; “here’s one that ain’t 
snifflin’.” 

Miss Spreggs made a sound which was 
‘a cross between a snort and a grunt. 

“We'll see. I’m goin’ down to town this 
afternoon and won’t be home ‘til late this 
evenin’.. Go ahead with your hoein’ ’til 

four. Then fetch the cows, feed hay to 
the horses, and clean out the cow-stable. 
Put three hundred pounds of ice in the 
milk-cooling vat. You should be through 
in time for supper.” 

“Yes, ‘um. Is 
that all?” asked 
Johnnie re- 
spectfully. 

Again the 
masculine Miss 













Tie This is where Johnny ~ 


had his wrong hunch. 
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Spreggs fastened her steely eyes upon him, 
her face as hard as granite. 

“If youre not too tired after supper, 
you might change the water in the coolin’- 
vat; it’s gittin’ stale.” 

His employer’s attitude set Johnnie’s 
Irish on edge. He swung his hoe savagely 
and furiously for three hours that after- 
noon; and when, at six o’clock, the chores 
al’ done, he dropped in his place at the 
end of the long table flanked by all the 
farm hands, he was half stupid with weari- 
ness. Straight through the open door-way 
into the descending sun he stared, barely 
cognizant of its glare until quiet Mary, the 
kitchen-maid, noticed it and closed the 
deer. 

He mumbled his thanks, which so 
startled the bashful Mary that she with- 
drew in a flutter to the little table, where 
in the absence of her mistress she ate 
alone. In her nervous confusion, she threw 
a barrage of salt not only over the hill of 
beans on her plate, but also over the sur- 
rounding territory. Catching Johnnie’s 
twinkling eye, poor Mary, very red in the 
face, determined to fight it out to a finish. 
She prodded the beans with her knife in 
an effort to urge them Over the Top; but 
her hand was shaky, and the beans, not 
being cooked as German beans, were un- 
trained in mass movement. Across No- 
Man’s land between the redoubt on the 
plate and ‘the trench in Mary’s face they 
dropped off the knife one by one, much to 
Johnnie’s delight. 

The diversion made Johnnie feel better; 
he was able to contemplate his own supper. 

Baked beans, brown bread, and tea were 

sure signs of the end of the day. Per- 
¢ haps that was why they tasted so good. 
They put energy enough into the boy 

from Manhattan to enable 
him to refill the milk-vat, a 
task he had determined to 
do if it took his last ounce 
of strength. : 
. He was on his way 
*\ back to the house ac- 
companied by 
Kaiser, the 
farm dog, when 
Mart, the 
heavy - villain 
4) humorist of the 
farm, caught 
up with him. 
“Say,” began the fun- 
ny man, pointing to the 
dog, “if you like Kaiser, 
I bet you’d like a pole- 
cat.” 
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“T like dogs better’n cats,” replied John- 
nie, who had never heard of that particular 
breed. 

“Ever see a pole-cat?” inquired Mart. 

“TI don’t remember,” hedged Johnnie, not 
desiring to show his ignorance. 

“You’d remember, all right.” 

“Ts it like a wildcat?” 

“Well, *tain’t tame, as you might say. 
Come on, if you want to see one. There’s 
one down by the smoke-house. Jest spot- 
ted him. Hurry up, before he gits away.” 

It was after eight and growing dark. 

“I’m tired,” admitted the boy truthfully 

“Haw, haw!” roared Mart. “Case o’ 
cold feet?” 

The sneer was enougk. Johnnie pulled 
himself together with an effort and fol- 


lowed Mart down the road past the 
chicken-run. 
“A pole-cat’s a mighty shy critter,” con- 


fided Mart. “Both of us better not go 
clost—might skeer ’im. Jest coax him easy 
like, and first thing you know you kin pet 
*im.” 


OHNNIE was not so green as to believe 

all Mart told him. He knew there was 
going to be trouble. Just what the nature 
of that trouble might be, he had no idea. 
In the long reaches of darkness and sil- 
ence the night before, Johnnie had quaked 
with a fear of things that never were on 
land or sea; but creatures that walked or 
crawled or swam, the Irish lad was ready 
to meet with a stout heart. 

“It’s somethin’ that kin fight,” he 
guessed. “I bet it is somethin’ like a wild- 
cat, and Mart wants me to show yellow.” 

Unobserved by his companion he got out 
his clasp-knife and held it concealed, but 
with blade open as he advanced. He 
pected to get hurt. That would be noth- 
ing new to a boy who had used his fists 
since he was old enough to walk without 
wobbling.. But this hurt would be differ- 
ent. Very well, it would not kill him. He 
had faith enough in Mart as a human be- 
ing to know that. But it might be an 
ugly hurt. He gritted his teeth and vowed 
he would not make a sound if it was; and 
he would give that pole-cat, whatever its 
size, a royal battle. 

Cautiously toward the corner of the 
smoke-house Johnnie was advancing when 
something came out to meet him. It was 
such a small creature with soft black fur, 
a bushy tail, and white upon its back, that 
the boy eyed it contemptuously. 

“Guess dat’s only a pole-kitten. 
pussy, pussy! Where’s your dad?” 

A black form shot past the stooping boy. 


ex- 


Here, 





It was Kaiser. There was a grand mix-up 
of the dog and the stranger; but pussy 
got away in the dark—and Kaiser came 
back. 

“You old coward!” shouted Johnnie 
indignantly. “What cher tackle a poor 
little kitten fer, you big bully?” 

But if Kaiser had been poor company 


before, he was now past redemption. The 
young gentleman after one surprised 


choke and gag bolted up the lane holding 
his nose. 

Mart had not lingered. He was on the 
back porch, the center of a hilarious group 
of farm hands. 

The minute Johnnie’s flying figure was 
spotted, there was a general rush for the 
house. ; 

The boy got inside, too, and succeeded 
in slamming the kitchen door in the dog’s 
face. There was not a soul on the lower 
floor, but loud laughter pealing through 
the house convinced him that he was ostra- 
cised. 

Kaiser scratched and whined, but his 
hard-hearted friend tip-toed upstairs and 
found his way to bed without a light. 

He was not awake when Miss Spreggs 
got home. He did not know that she came 
into the kitchen for a lantern to enable her 
to put the team away, and that Kaiser 
slipped into the house while she was out to 
the stable. 

With a fit of coughing and gasping 
Johnnie awoke some time later. He could 
see nothing, but sight was unnecessary. 

“Beat it, Kaiser! Get 
Phew !” 

He leaped from the bed, felt his way 
to the window, tore away the cheese-cloth, 
and poked his head out. Sweet was the 
perfume of lilacs from below. 

The dog rubbed against him in the most 
friendly fashion. 

Johnnie was desperate. He held his nose 
with one hand, seized the dog by the ear 
with the other, and tried to drag the odori- 
ferous creature to the head of the stairs. 
Kaiser held back, and his claws scraped 
along the board floor. 

“Nice old feller!” coaxed Johnnie. “You 
sweet old bokay, come along to nice warm 
stove.” 


out o’ here! 










H® pulled Kaiser.down to the kitchen. 
He would have put the animal out- 
side, but he thought there must be another 
way for the scented one to get in, so he 
rolled him in a rag mat and scampered up 
again. Yet hardly had he settled under 
the covers before his nose again made him 
aware of the proximity of his friend. 

He put the dog in the hall and pulled the 
washstand across the curtained doorway. 
Five minutes later there was a scramble, 
a crash of the candle-lamp to the floor to- 
gether with a thump that 
announced the return of 
the faithful. 

Johnnie sat up in bed. 
He could hear the friendly 
panting of the spaniel. 

“Somethin’ fierce!” he 
groaned. “Say, you wasn't 
no sweet-william before, 
but now I bet you died 
and you don’t know it. 
Sorry for you, Bokay, but 
you’re too many for me. 
I'm > dog-tired. I gotter 
sleep.” : 

He could not light a 
light, for he did not relish seeking the 
candle amid the ruins of the glass chimney 
in the dark. So he wisely drew on his 
rubber boots. Resolutely gathering the 
unobjecting dog in his arms, he felt his 
way around the wall to the doorway. 

“Gotter find a nice place for you, old 
smellerino,” said he. He pulled the wash- 
stand from the doorway. Resonant snores 
from behind the closed door across the hall 
evidenced the peaceful oblivion of the 
humorous Mart. 

The boy turned the knob of Mart’s door 
silently. His hand felt inside and got pos- 
session of the key. Kaiser was set down 
and urged gently into the room, the door 
was closed softly, and though the lock 
squeaked when Johnnie turned the key, 
Mart slept on. 

“Dere’s one trench dat’s gotter be aban- 
doned to-night,” the chore-boy chuckled to 
himself, “and dat’s mine.” 

He dressed himself and with a comfort- 
able under his arm crept out of the house. 
Up into the mow of the farthest barn he 
climbed. Dead-tired after his strenuous 

day and evening, he cuddled up 


in the comfortable and fell 
tranquilly asleep. 
He was awakened by the 


lusty blowing of the horn and 


4 
And here is where the farm hands had 
that they had better get 
indoors. 


a hunch 








sat up with a start. 
“Wow!” he exclaimed. 


He had slept hard. 
“Forgot to wake 
up time enough to git der cows, and now 


it’s breakfast time! Yum, yum! oatmeal 
and coffee!” He licked his chops expect- 
antly—“cream-potaters!—and eggs! Oh, 
boy!” 

-He drew on 
his boots in a 
hurry, slid off 
the hay, and 
started for 










And this is where he had his right hunch. 


the house, not without some misgivings. 
“Wonder what Svokie’ll say,” he mut- 
tered. “Here’s where I git suspended.” 


ITH discretion he approached the 

kitchen door indirectly; and in so 
doing passed under the window of Mart’s 
room. The lilac bushes beneath it were 
broken down as by a heavy weight, and in 
the soft earth were the deep imprints of 
two big, bare feet. He glanced up. The 
cheese-cloth hung about the window in 
rags, its dusty white relieved by one touch 
of color, an irregular bit of red flannel 
caught on the head of a tack. He recalled 
that Mart wore a red flannel night-shirt. 

“Wisht I'd ’a’ ben here and seen dat bird 
fly,” said the boy wistfully. “It ’ud he 
somethin’ to remember when I get bounced 
—and I’m sure goin’ to be. Well, here 
goes. I ain’t goin’ to travel all the way to 
New York without me oatmeal, anyway” ; 
and in he stalked, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. 

He found himself the first male in the 
room, but straight to his chair he marched 
and seated himself. Out of the corner of 
his eye he saw the flustered Mary dive for 
the stove. 

Miss Spreggs came and stood across the 
table from him. Over the fields was wafted 
the sound of the approaching 
farm wagon and the voices of 
the hands. But in the room 
was a potent silence. 

It was too much for John- 
nie. 


MR 
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“Save your breath,” he 
blurted out; “I know I’m 
bounced. I ain’t used to 


workin’ all der time, but I'd 
stick to it. And dis is some lonesome joint, 
believe ME! but I'd git used to it. Dere’s 
only one ting I'm sorry fer. De only 
heart is in a dog, and I've gone and done 
him dirt! Now go ahead and fire me; 
and you bet Tl be glad to git back to der 
Big Noise!” 

Miss Spreggs still stood with her eyes 
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fixed upon him. Finally she spoke. 

“Mart’s gone—a quitter—couldn’t stand 
the guyin’ the men give him—the usual 
failin’ of funny men. Don’t you be a quit- 
ter, too, John.” 

There was an unusual softness in her 
voice. 

“Any boy that a dog will take to, and 
that thinks of a dog like that, has in him 
the makins of a man; and a real man is 
not to be scoffed at.” 

Johnnie stared over the table at her. 
The wagon stopped outside and the men 
piled out to make a rush for the wash- 
bench. 

“Didn’t expect such talk from Farmer 
Sookie, did you? I know I am odd. I 
ean’t be friends with them,’—she _indi- 
cated the laughing group in the yard— 
“They are my hired help; and I am a 
woman. Stay with me, Johnnie, I'll help 
you shear Kaiser whenever you are ready. 
He’s locked in the corn-crib, watchin’ and 
whinin’ for you. Remember, after De- 
lilah cut Samson’s locks he was not so 
strong.” 

The shy Mary spoke at her mistress’s 
elbow. “I’ve dished out his helpin’ first, 
mum. He must be powerful hungry.” 

She put a steaming plate of food in 
front of him. 

“When shall we clip the dorg, John,” 
asked the mistress, “to-night or to-morrow 
mornin’?” 

“Why, soon as I finish my break- 


” 


HE boy stopped short. 


On the plate baked 


beans; and as he stared, Mary 


before him was a heap of smoking placed beside it a platter of brown bread 


And in a moment friend Mart will 


have something’s 


a 








hunch — that 
happened. 


and a cup and saucer. He could see the 
“bottom of the cup through the steam- 
ing amber liquid and he recalled that 
farm coffee was as black as his room at 
night. 

The vanguard of Miss Spregg’s agricul- 
tural army stamped noisily into the room. 
At sight of the boy there was a hearty 
laugh, and Miss Spreggs turned to demand 
quiet. . 
Johnnie put the cup to his lips. It 
was tea. He raised his eyes toward the 
doorway, for Miss Spreggs’s form no 
longer stood between, and upon Johnnie 
Kelly descended the weight of the years 
of Rip Van Winkle; for he knew the 
meaning of baked beans, brown bread, and 
tea, and the sun shining in his eyes at 
that table. 

Mary took the opportunity of her mis- 
tress’s diverted attention to whisper twit- 
teringly in Johnnie’s ear. 

“Don’t be afeared, Johnnie. I cooked 
them beans mushy to-night so’s they can’t 
roll off yer knife.” 

And she fled precipitately, frightened at 
her own boldness. 

Miss Spreggs spoke again: “Johnnie, 
when did you say you’d be ready to clip 
the dorg?” 

The boy cleared his throat and answered 
huskily : 

“Jist wait ’til I finish my—my—supper.” 























4. A Scout Is Friendly. 


“Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of an- 11. 


other, tho’ he were your enemy. 
versation be without malice or envy.’ 


5. <A Scout Is Courteous, 


Let your con- 


A j Scout Is Clean. 


George Washington and the Scout Law 
From ‘“The Oakland Scout Scribe” 
HE following maxims arranged for exposition of the when you should hold your peace, walk not when 
twelve Scout Laws have been selected from the Rules others stop, turn not your back to others, especially 
of Conduct which George Washington wrote when he in speaking; lean not on anyone.” 
was of Boy Scout age himself. The whole of the fifty- 6. A Scout Is Kind. ; 
seven rules may be found in Edward Everett Hale's “Life of “When a man does all he can, tho’ it succeeds not 
% Washington,” but the ones given here show what kind of ] os tlie at ake 
7 a well, blame not him that did it. 
stuff was in the boy of fifteen; and how the principles of our s Is Obedi 
Scout Law (observed in his youth) served to make him the 7. As cout Is 4 _— , ile ite 
Father of his Country :— Honor and o ey your natura parents a t oug they 
be poor. Strive not with your superiors in argu- 
1. A Scout Is Trustworthy. ment, but always submit your judgment to others 
“Undertake not what you cannot perform, but be with modesty. ; 
careful to keep your promise.” 8. A Scout Is Cheerful. : 
“Speak not of doleful things in times of mirth; nor 
2. A Scout Is Loyal. at the table; put on a cheerful countenance, for 
Be not ~—_ to we Sale > a ~ rong 2 good humor makes one dish of meat a feast.” 
agement of any. eak not evil of the absent, for _ 
it is unjust.” “ . 9. A Scout Is Thrifty. ' ! 
“Let your discourse with men of business be short 
3. <A Scout Is Helpful. and comprehensive. In your apparel be modest, 
“Wherein you reprove another be unblamable your- and endeavor to accommodate nature rather than 
self; for example is more prevalent than precepts. to procure admiration.” 
_- prin the “i! do not play the physician, if you $0. A Son es. 
a “Fight to keep alive in your breast that little spark 
“ of celestial fire called conscience.” 


language against anyone, 
Let your recreations be 


Use no reproachful 
neither curse nor revile. 
manful, not sinful.” 


A Scout Is Reverent. 
*‘When you speak of God, or His attributes, let it be 
seriously in reverence.” 


“Be not forward, but friendly and courteous, the 12. 
first to salute, hear, and answer. Speak not when 
others speak, sit not when others stand, speak not 
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HE news came like the Beene 


thunderbolt out of the blue. The 
class of the Allied Escadrille lined 
up as usual at reveille that bright 


June morning. It was a much bigger 
class than the one Cy and Rodney had 
worked in at Camp de S Scores 





of Americans, a number of Belgians, sev- 
eral Spaniards, two young Greeks, and 
one tiny, intelligent, and very daring Jap, 
had been merged with it, and when the 
fellows snapped to attention at the crisp 
command of the French officer, they made 
an especially fine appearance. 

Roll was being called when a big gray 
touring car came rushing up the barracks 
street. Every man stood at rigid atten- 
tion and the officer saluted stiffly as the 
car came to a sudden stop, for it was the 
machine of the Adjutant in charge of the 
aviation training schools. 

A brief exchange of words between the 
commanding officer and the flight lieuten- 
ant, then the car started on and the young 
officer, saluting once more, turned stiffly 
and addressed the class. 

“Gentlemen, I congratulate you. There 
is urgent need of men to drive the double 
command Nieuports, the Avion de Recon- 
naissance, in different sectors. The Adju- 
tant has directed that all men of the Allied 
Escadrille who have attained their Brevet 
report for transfer at reveille tomorrow. 
Gentlemen, you are dismissed for the day. 
You will be ready for active service in 
the morning, when you will be assigned to 
your new camps.” 


Y CRAWFORD and Rodney Shaw 

had received their Brevets and em- 
broidered wing decorations three weeks 
before. They had completed. all their 
classes and finished their series of trian- 
gular flights, over aerial distances covering 
from 30 to 300 miles, with the stipulated 
landings, and finally they had made their 
latitude climb, going up nearly 3,000 feet 


as éléves, and returning safely as qualified 
pilotes. Whereupon, they were graduated 
from the school at Camp de S———. 

But they were not qualified war aviators 
by any means, They still needed a month 
at P , taking the course in acrobat- 
ics, which included spirals, tail spins, loop- 
ing, darting, and dodging evolutions that 
only expert airmen can accomplish, and 
which are so essential to war aviation. 
Following this came instruction in the 
operation of machine guns, bombing, and 
actual battle evolutions. 

Of this advanced and final training Cy 
and Rodney had had three weeks of highly 
concentrated work, which made them al- 
most as proficient as graduates. In ten 
days they would have been dismissed as 
full-fledged war aviators and sent to a 
concentration camp to await a detail. 

But the sudden order of the commander 
at P had changed everything and 
Cy and Rodney packed their equipment 
with light hearts, and after a busy day 
turned in, happy in the hope that twenty- 
four hours hence they would be within 
sight and sound of the “seventy-fives.” 








HIRTY-FOUR fine, upstanding, clean 

limbed, and clear eyed fellows lined 
up in front of the barracks next morning, 
ready for anything. The alert captain 
read their names off crisply and announced 
briefly where each was detailed to go, at 
the same time giving them written orders. 
And whether by chance or because the 
officer realized that Cy and Rodney were 
close chums, they discovered that they, 
with one other fellow, Bruce Weaver, were 
destined for.the same place, an aero camp 
in the V sector. 

A few minutes later the squad filed 
down the barracks street and out toward 
the railroad station. 

The squad travelled together until they 
arrived at C , a big railroad center. 








Here the class broke up into groups, going f 
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Decoration by S'tacv H-Wood_, 


different ways. Cy and Rod and their 
new companion, Bruce, waited until late 
afternoon for the slow revitaillement train 
which was to carry them north-east toward 
their destination in the war zone. 

It was three A.M. when they arrived, 
with a number of men in Poilu uniforms, 
in a darkened town where shattered build- 
ings loomed ghostly in the gloom that pre- 
cedes dawn. 

With the rattledy-clank of the train no 
longer in their ears the boys were able 
to hear a new and more ominous sound— 
the deadly anthem of the “seventy-fives” 
that rolled down to them from the battle 
line in the north. 

“T haven’t heard that sort of music since 
the good old days with the ambulance 
section,” said Rod, as they tumbled into 
one of the buses waiting to take men to 
the aero camp. 


WENTY minutes’ ride in the motor 
bus, which made slow progress in 


the string of transportation trucks that 
crowded the road, and they burst full 
upon the aviation camp. 

Before the hangars, ranged along the 
south side of the camp, mechanos worked 
frantically on machines of every kind. By 
the flare of torches and the flash of elec- 
tric battery lamps, Rod and Cy could 
distinguish big double command Nieuports, 
Nieuport Bébés, an occasional Hispano, 
and even two English machines, all being 
made ready for service. From points at 
four corners of the field searchlights 
flashed momentarily, their white rays 
creeping across the skies in search of air- 
planes. Far off in the dark center of the 
field was an L of flaring torches that 
marked the landing places for aviators 
abroad at night. 

“Something doing here, what?” ex- 
claimed Bruce as he climbed down from 
the bus, and viewed the busy scene 
with Cy and Rod. 
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Cy caught the arm of a man in uniform 
and asked in French: 

“What's the matter?” 

“Matter? Ah, messieurs, everything is 
the matter—the Germans still attack—for 
two days now—every hour grows worse— 
they are furious—it is terrible—but our 
men, they fight bravely—even the 107th, 
they still fight—ah, it is terrible—no relief 
—all but cut off—they hold hill 610—for 
two days they have been there—they are 
noble—to hold that hill means salvation— 
to lose, disaster—they are holding it—they 
are all wonderful—France is 
wonderful—If we could ‘a 

Cy interrupted the dramatic 
Poilu with another question. 
“Say, where is the headquar- 
ters building—the office of 
the Comman- 
dart -de-Cen- 
tre, I mean?” 
he asked, won- 
dering wheth- 
er he would 
start another 
verbal deluge. 

“Ah, Monsieur-le-Commandant—he _ is 
there—over"an the building to the left of 
the barracks—he is there now—all night he 
sits up—all day he walks about—he never 
sleeps——" 

“Thank you,” acknowledged Cy, and the 
three fellows hurried away in the direc- 
tion indicated by the talkative Poilu. 

At the door of an unpainted structure 
smelling of freshly sawed pine, a sentry 
stopped them, and after a glance at their 
papers, turned them over to an orderly 
who ushered them into a waiting room. A 
moment later he smilingly bowed them 
into the presence of a very dignified officer 
of fifty years, who in spite of apparent 
‘fatigue, greeted the Americans with a 
‘happy smile. 

“Ah, messieurs, it is a riracle, your 
coming. Yesterday I pray for new ma- 
‘chines I have ordered and that are long 
in coming. Last night they arrive. Last 
night I also pray for aviators I have asked 
for and behold, here in the early hour of 
the morning you come. It is an omen. 
We may still give help where help is 
needed. We may yet save the 107th!” 

The boys were frankly curious and 
looked it, though they still stood at rigid 
attention. 

“At ease, my young friends, and come 
here. Briefly I will tell you all I have 
planned but could hardly spare men and 
machines to execute until you came.” 

The boys crossed over to the big flat 
topped desk on which was spread a map 










of the sector criss-crossed by many red * 


and green lines. 

“Here,” said the Commandant, putting 
his finger on a square marked 610, “is 
where the brave 107th is cut off. But a 
neck of land is left and it is feared the 
Germans will crowd in and take that by 
dawn. The hill is our old position. Our 
men have held it for forty-eight hours. A 
single telephone line, cleverly concealed, 
still reaches it, but that is all. We can- 
not send reinforcements, but worst of ail 
we cannot send food. For their rifles and 
machine guns they have ammunition, but 
they need water and food, and first aid 
supplies. Gentlemen, will you take these 
things to them?” Thrills ran up and down 
Cy’s back-bone. 

“What! By aeroplane?” exclaimed Rod. 

“Precisely,” said the Commandant. 

The three fellows looked at each other 
and thevtight of adventure danced in their 
eyes. © = 

Would they? The Commandant radiated 
happiness as he divined the answer in their 
eyes, 

“Magnificent! If you can do this brave 
task we may yet hold that hill and bend 
back thé enveloping German wings on each 
side. Our reinforcements are coming up 
faster now, and if the 107th can hold until 
today at noon, the Boches will be driven 
back—or France must needs forever hang 
her head. But we will do it! My friends, 
the machines are now being made ready! 
Sacks filled with tins are prepared. With 
the first streak of dawn you will start. 
Au revoir, and good luck,” and the officer 
shook hands warmly. 


HE boys were hurried to a barracks 
where flying costumes 
were found for 
them, their own be- 
ing still somewhere 
in transit. After an 
invigorating cold 
shower the three fel- 
lows, in spite of the 
fact that they had had little sleep, 
hurried out to the hangars. 
Attentive mechanos hovered 
about three big double command 
Nieuports, inspecting them by the 
light of battery lamps. On the 
ground were innumerable canvas 
bags as big as good sized bombs. 
“These must be our tin can bombs,” 
tured Rod, as he observed the bags. 
“Yes, and I hope the Poilus of the 107th 
are good duckers. If a man gets one of 
those on his bean when we drop it—good- 
night!” said Bruce. f 






ven- 





“When we drop it, is right. I won- 
der > said Rod. 

“Aw, don’t spoil the party by wonder- 
ing,” Cy cut in. 

“The thing I’m wondering about is 
whether we'll find this hill 610 all right. 
I’ve been studying this map, but I’m not 
certain.” 

“Excuse me,” said Cy with a grin. “I 
thought you were getting chilly around the 
ankles—like I am.’ 

“Well, I’m not s« calm that I can brag 
about it,” said Roe. with a nervous smile. 
“But that doesnt say we’re not going to 
make good, does it?” : 

“You bet it don’t!” assured Bruce, “and 
now let’s study that map closer.” 

It required another half hour to hang 
the bags on the Nieuports. They dangled 
like so many bombs, suspended from trip- 
ping devices that could be released by a 
pull on a lever beside the pilote’s seat. 
Several extra bags of rifle cartridges were 
piled in the observer’s cockpit forward. 

Splashes of gold and rose marked the 
eastern sky and the soft violet of dawn 
pervaded the flying field when all was 
ready. The landing flares had been put 
out and the men who moved about looked 
like flitting shadows in the half light. 

Because Cy was surest of the direction 
they were to travel, it was decided that 
he should lead the little fleet. 

Amid suppressed cheers, the helice of his 
machine was whirled, he manipulated the 
spark and throttle lever, seized the volant, 
or hand wheel, and with a rush and a roar 





-his Nieuport, literally bedraped with “tin 


can bombs,” swept. off the ground and 
headed toward the north east. An instant 
later Rod and Bruce followed, swinging 
into a triangular formation like a flight 
of geese, with Cy’s plane leading. 

Up they mounted, at a swift angle, three 
(Continued on page 63) 
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By WILLIAM HIEYLIGER. 1 


A\uthor of “Don Strong, of the Well lPettirol ” 
Ilustirated by Walt louderback 


Look at the Wolves! ... 


eee See 


CHAPTER VI 
Sprouting Seeds 


ON had pitched a full game that 
day. He was tired. Yet, as he 
slowly rode the bicycle, he scarce- 
ly felt the weary complaint of his 

muscles. : 

A great peace lay over the road. The air 
was soft with summer’s glory. Faces that 
had been turned toward Danger Mountain 
were now turned toward Chester, and that 
made all the difference in the world. 

At first the journey back was something 
like a funeral. But by degrees the tension 
wore off. Tim still clung to the rear, but 
the others began to laugh and talk. 

Halfway back to town they saw a man 
in the distance riding toward them. 

“Isn’t that Mr. Wall?” Ritter asked 
anxiously. 

It was Mr. Wall. Tim hurried up. 

Mr. Wall seemed to be riding hard. Sud- 
denly, as he saw them, his pace slackened. 

“He’s going to dismount,” said Ritter. 

“He’s waiting for us,” said the Eagle 
Patrol scout. 

Their steps unconsciously became slower. 
Don jumped from the bicycle and walked 
with them. He studied Mr. Wall’s face. 
Did Mr. Wall know? 

He had gone to the Scoutmaster’s house 
that morning ready to tell. Now, though, 
he thought he faced a different situation. 
He was sure that the Danger Mountain 
hike had been blocked— not for today 
alone, but for all the days of the future. 

The Scoutmaster’s greeting was cheery. 
“Hello, there, hikers! How did you find 
the going?” 

“Pretty dusty,” Don said promptly. 

“That’s how I found it. How far did 
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you go?” The inquiry was only friendly. 

“About a mile past Christie’s Creek.” 

“Who was the star cook?” 

“We didn’t cook anything today.” 

“Cooking ought to be a part of every 
hike,” the Scoutmaster said pleasantly. He 
felt his tires. “I guess I’ve worked up an 
appetite for supper. I’m_ going back. 
Want to ride in with me, Don?” 

The patrol leader of the Wolves hesi- 
tated: Did Mr. Wall suspect something 
and intend to question him? 

“I—I guess I'll stick with the fellows,” 
he said. 

Mr. Wall called a good-bye and rode 
off. A few minutes later his retreating 
figure was outlined against a patch of 
bronze evening sky. 

Ritter drew a deep breath. He hadn’t 
exactly expected Don to tell, and yet 

“Phew!” said the Eagle Patrol scout. 
“That was a close shave.” 

“Close shave nothing!” cried Tim. ‘“He’s 
wise. Four scouts in uniform, and a 
patrol leader in baseball clothes and spiked 
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BACK CHAPTERS 
OTHEADED and mischievous Tim 
Lally aspires to be leader of the 

Wolf Patrol, but Don Strong is elected 
instead. Tim is resentful and deter- 
mined not to be “bossed” by Don, so 
he sets out to make trouble. He spoils 
meetings and is the cause of the Wolves 





dropping from first to third place in a 
three months’ contest for a cup offered 
by Scoutmaster Wall. He tries Don’s 
strength and patience in every way and 
Don is greatly worried and depressed. 
In last month’s issue Tim persuades 
some of the Scouts to accompany him 
on a hike to Danger Mountain, a climb 
which the Scoutmaster had warned the 
Scouts not to attempt. Don follows 
them and succeeds in making them 











= turn back. 
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that’s no way to carry an injured person! 


“ 





What does 


shoes and riding a bicycle. 
that look like?” 

“Well, what does it look like?” Ritter 
demanded. 

“It looks as though somebody jumped on 
a bicycle and rode after us, you gilly.” 

“Gee!” said the Scout from the Eagles. 
“Mr. Wall will want to know ee 

“Mr. Wall doesn’t go snooping around,” 
cried the Scout from the Foxes. 

“Don could have told him right here if 
he’d wanted to,” said Ritter. The march 
home started again. Don, embarrassed, 
rode far in the van. Twice, looking back, 
he saw Tim trudging with the others, his 
hands in his pockets and his head bent. 

For the second time that day Don was 
late for a meal. His father, his mother 
and his sister Beth had gone off to a church 
social. Barbara gave him his supper; and 
while he ate, he told her how the Scouts 
had turned back when they learned that 
Mr. Wall was away. 

“They must be all right at heart, Don,” 
said Barbara. 

“Of course they’re all right,’ said Don. 

He stumbled upstairs to bed. As he 
lay on the borderland of sleep, his thoughts 
drifted back to Tim walking with the others 
with his hands in his pockets. 

“Wonder what Tim was thinking about,” 
he muttered sleepily. 





§ ben had been thinking about a boy who 
could have made it hot for him—and 
who hadn’t. He had expected Don to tell. 
He had hurried forward ready to argue 
heatedly in his own defense. And instead, 
Don had plainly tried to shield him. 

He slouched his shoulders with an air 
of hard toughness, but deep inside he felt 
small and cheap. He was used to wrang- 
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ling and boisterous striving for what he The dining-room table was pushed up 
wanted. Yet, for all of his roughness, a against the wall. 
finer streak of his nature could, on ocea- “No fooling tonight, fellows,” said Don. 
sion, respond to fair dealing. Squareness “Let’s see how much we can do.” 
heing white—was something he could un- 
derstand. Don had been white. others. 
He found himself wishing, as he walked ticed with splints, and over by the bay 
along, that he had never started the hike. window Wally and Alex did their bandag- 
Ile had seen Mr. Wall's eves travel in his ing. He and Andy and Bobbie had the 
direction as though picking him out as the center of the floor for artificial respira- 
ringleader in whatever mischief had been tion, stretcher work and fireman's lift. 
afoot. He wondered what the Scoutmaster Tim worked feverishly. Something whis- 
thought of him. pered to him, “Why didn’t you work hard 
“\w,” he told himself uncomfortably, before? You're too late now.” Presently 
“Pin a mutt.” it was nine o'clock and the work was over. 
For the time being, at least, his hot blood “How does it look?” Don asked eagerly. 
was chastened. He had gone off that “AML right here,” said Wally. 
afternoon and had left several chores un- Tim and Andy were silent. 
done. When he reached home his mother Clouded. 
scolded and his father threatened. It was The meeting broke up. The boys passed 
no new experience. He finished the neg- out through the hall calling back good- 
lected work in silence and in silence he ate night. Andy stayed behind. 
“Tim’s going to fall down.’ he said 
bluntly, “and fall down hard.” 
Don returned the bandages to the first 


In a corner Don and Ritter prac- 


Don's eyes 


his supper. 

It had begun to dawn on him that he 
was spoiling things for himself. He wasn't — : . : 
vetting any fun out of Scouting. He had aid kit. “He was trying tonight.” 
been banished from baseball. If Ted Car- “Sure he was—tonight. Why 
ter stayed behind the bat, and if he didn't didn’t he try at the other meet- 
get another chance to play— ings and cut out his fooling?” 
; he said, and bis Don closed the kit 
and pushed it aside. 
“If he practiced: a 
couple of 


“It's coming to me,” 
eves blinked. 

The time he had ruined Andy’s fire Mr. 
Wall had said, “What do you think a scout —, . 

Peg times this 
should do—the square thing? He was A 
confronted with the same question now. week . 
What should he do—the square thing? 

\ll of Sunday he wrestled with the prob- 
lem. Monday afternoon he went to the 
field early. He was the first boy there. 
When he saw Ted coming, he went slowly 
forward to meet the captain. 

“Say, Ted, any chance for me 
to get back?” 

Ted glanced at him sharply. 

“Get back for what?” ’ 

“To play ball.” 

The Captain tossed him the mitt. 

“Sure! Here comes Don. Cateh 

him. No curves—he worked nine . 
innings Saturday. Just a_ little 
warm-up.” 

It was an awkward moment for 
Tim. He was not used to knuck- 
ling under. He swallowed a lump 
in his throat. But Don acted as 
though there had never been a 
change in the team. Slowly his 
restraint wore away. The other 
players took him back without 
question. Nobody mentioned 
Saturday’s disastrous game. 

Tim went home from the prac- 
tice whistling 
shrilly. There 
was a patrol 
meeting at Don's 
house that night. 
He arrived on 
time. The others 
talked eagerly of As Tim watched, a 
the first aid con- 
test that was 
scheduled for 
Friday night. For once he listened with- 
out trying to break into the conversation ing to get him to 
and monopolize it, and gradually a little practice?” Andy demanded, 
frown of worry wrinkled his forehead. “Ask him.” 





great longing arose in 
his heart to be like other scouts. 


“Hlow are you go- 
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Tim worked as faithfully as any of the 








































“Mackerel! 
Can't you imagine what he'll tell you?” 


Ask him to do extra work? 


ON could imagine it without much 

trouble. But he remembered how his 
last appeal, when everything seemed lost, 
had stopped the Danger Mountain hike. 
He had no love for the job of intimating 
to Tim that his work was not satisfactory, 
but was it fair for him to keep siient? Was 
it fair to those scouts who had labored with 
a will? 

He went out to the porch and lifted his 
voice. “Tim! O Tim!” ; 

An answering cry came faintiy. 

“Now for the fireworks!” said Andy. 

Tim came through the gate and advanced 
as far us the porch steps. 

“How sbout you and Andy and Bobbie 
practicing a couple of times before Fri- 
day?" Don asked. 

There was a long interval of silence. 

“All right,” said Tim at last. He swune 
around and walked out the gate. 

“Mackerel!” said Andy. “I thought he'd 
yo up in the air.” 

Wednesday morning ‘Tim practiced 
at troop headquarters. Thursday 
afternoon, as soon as the baseball drill 
was over, he practiced again. Friday 
morning he was even ready for more; 
put that morning Bobbie had to weed 
his vegetables and could not come 
around, Tim went home vaguely dis- 
appointed. 

That afternoon, at the baseball field, 
he played a_ butter-fingered game. He 
could not hold the ball, and his throws to 
bases were atrocious. 

“Hi, there!” called Ted. - “Go take a 
walk around the block.” 
Tim was frightened. 
me to play tomorrow?” 
“Sure I do. Tomorrow yowll be all 
right. This is your bed day. Go off by 

yourself and get the air.” 


“Don't you want 


Tim went off to the maple tree and sat 
down. And by and by he found himself 
wondering not what kind of baseball he 
would play on the morrow, but 
whether he would be good in first 
aid that night. 

He came to troop headquarters 
after supper with a queer, ner- 
vous feeling in the pit of his 
stomach. Outside the Kagles 
were making one last hurried 
practice of the business of mak- 
ing a coat 
stretcher. Tim 
wished. he could 
do a little prac- 
ticing, too; but 
when he went 
inside and 
joined his 
patrol, he 
shrank from 
asking Andy 
and Bobbie to 
work with him. 

The hands of 
the clock crept 
around to the 
hour of eight. 

Mr. Wall's 
whistle shrilled. 
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Fifteen minutes later inspection was over. 





Each patrol had a perfect score. The re- 
sult was marked on the board: 
Patrol Points 
MOON ster Gand cacncaeueas TAY, 
SE tid ncenieunerds acacns 74 
SAS EO Sete 73Y, 











An air of tension ran through the troop. 
There was a deal of husky, excited whis- 
pering. Of the Wolf Patrol, Tim alone 
was silent. The muscles of his mouth 
twitched. How he wished he could have 
back those afternoons he had wasted! 

“Scouts!” called Mr. Wall. 

The room became silent. 

“First in each division of work,” he said, 
“will count five points, second three points 
and third one point. The Patrol having 
the greatest number of points at the finish 
will have five credits to its blackboard 
score; the second patrol, three points; the 
third patrol, nothing. Two things will 
count, speed and neatness—and—oh yes— 
care. I say speed, but I also warn you to 
use your heads.” 

Use their heads? What did that mean? 
But before the Scouts had much time to 
think about it, the first event was called. 

This was bandaging. Two scouts from 
each patrol stepped forward, ready. Wally 
and Alex represented the Wolf Patrol. 

“Arm sling,” called Mr. Wall. 

Quickly, deftly, the slings were 
made. There was little choice be- | 
tweem them, it seemed to the 
watching Scouts. 

“Head bandage,” 
called the Scoutmas- 
ter. 

Again there was 
quick work. But this 
time the Fox boys 
slipped a moment and 
finished a second be- 
hind the others. 

“Broken collar 
hone,” was the next 
command. 

This time 
the Eagles 
the bandage. 
was a shout 
from the 
scouts. The 
shouting in- 
creased as the 
Fox bandager 
fumbled the binding knots. 
Wally worked coolly and 
rapidly and was the first 
to finish in this test. 

“Foot bandage,” 
Mr. Wall. 

The three teams finished 
only seconds apart. 

The triangular bandage 
was now discarded. 

“Spiral bandage,” 
dered Mr. Wall. 


one of 
dropped 
There 


said 


or- 


ERE, for the first time, 


flabby. Quickly he pulled it apart and 
began again. The Fox and Eagle Patrols 
jumped to their feet and pleaded for their 
respective teams to hurry. Wally calmly 
ran the bandage up the calf of Alex’s leg. 

“Finished!” cried the Foxes and the 
Eagles. 

“Finished!” cried Wally. 

“Gosh!” whispered Bobbie. “His ban- 
dage looks neater than theirs.” 

Then came a spiral reverse and after 
that a complete sprial for all the fingers. 

When this last job finished, Mr. Wall 
smiled as though pleased. 

“Pretty work,” he said. “That will be 
all.” The contestants walked back to their 
troops while he figured on.a pad. 

“Ill award the points now,” said Mr. 
Wall. “Later you can look over my scor- 
ing pad and see how I scored each indi- 
vidual test. Wolf patrol five points 4 

“Wow!” yelled Bobbie. 

Andy dug him in the ribs. “Shut up, 
you shrimp! Want Mr. Wall to put us 
out?” 

But Mr. Wall only smiled at the excited 

scout, “ Eagles,” he went 






























\ on, “three points, and Foxes, 

f \ one point.” 

i The Foxes looked glum. 
The Eagles clamored about 
their patrol leader. Don felt 
like dancing. 

“Fine start!” he said to 


and Tim nodded and 
swallowed a lump in 
his throat. He was 
used to the wild urge 
to win that stirred 
him on the diamond. 
But the_ breathless 
anxiety that ran 
through him now was 
something new. He 
ached to get in and do 
something for his 


Tim; 


patrol. 
Splint work came 
next. Don and Ritter 


represented the 
Wolves. Mr. Wall’s 
first order was for 
broken thigh. 

All three teams 
worked rapidly. There 
was a°’hush as the 
Scoutmaster examined 
the patients. 

“Too tight,” he said 
when he _ examined 
Ritter’s thigh. 

Tim squirmed in his 
seat. Don took off the 
splints and_ looked 
down at the floor. 

Broken leg splints 
came next, then brok- 
en arm splints, and 
then applying a tour- 


niquet. On this the 
Eagle scouts failed 
dismally. 


Don was afraid of 
that first tight splint. 
[t was no surprise to 


Waily ran into trouble. < him when Mr. Wall 
The bandage became They began to wig wag. -~ gave first place to the 
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But his heart leaped as he heard 
the Wolves rated second. 

“We're ahead,” Alex cried jubilantly. 
showed a paper in front of Don’s eyes: 


Foxes. 


Spe ee 8 
| A RA 6 
EP rer one ‘ 


Tim wet his lips. His turn was next. 

“Artificial respiration,” called Mr. Wall. 

Bobbie lay on the floor face down and 
stretched his arms above his head. Andy 
held his wrists lightly. Tim knelt astride 
the prone figure and placed trembling 
hands between the short ribs. 

Mr. Wall, holding a watch, walked back 
and forth. Tim’s heart thumped. Would 
he go too fast or too slow? He wondered 
how the other patrols were making out, 
but he dared not look. Presently the 
Scoutmaster called, “That’s enough,” and 
he scrambled to his feet. 

“Gosh!” Bobbie said ruefully. 
surely put some pressure on.” 

When the call came for a demonstration 
of fireman’s lift, he shut his teeth hard. 
He wouldn’t fall down on this! 

Two minutes later the lift was over. 

“You were quicker than any of them,” 
cried Andy in his ear. 

“Stretchers,” called Mr. Wall. “Lift 
the patient in and stand at attention. 
Patients must not help themselves. Got 
your staves? Ready? Go!” 

Tim’s coat was off and on the staves. 
His fingers fumbled with the buttons. 

“I’m ready,” came Andy’s voice. “Ready, 
Tim.” 

His fingers hesitated. Were the buttons 
all right? He saw the Eagle stretcher- 
makers begin to straighten up. He swung 
around to Bobbie. 

“All right, Andy lift him up! Now 
‘down on the stretcher. Quick! There go 
the Eagles. Lift it. Lift it!” 

They lifted their burden. Mr. Wall came 
down to inspect 

“Buttons out,” cried a voice from the 
watchers. 

It was true. Tim’s face turned fiery red. 
Was he always going ta be the fellow 
who made his patrol lose? Why hadn’t he 
made sure of those buttons instead of tak- 
ing a chance? 

“Maybe some of the others have coats 
open,” Bobbie whispered. 

But none of the other coats were open. 

Somebody cried that the contest was 


“You 


over. The scouts formed a pushing, ex- 
cited ring around Mr. Wall and _ the 
stretchers. 


The Scoutmaster shook his head gravely. 

“I’m afraid I cannot make a decision yet. 
Each patrol has excelled in some one thing 
and has done poorly in some other.” 

The pushing and the clamor ceased. 

“One more test,” Mr. Wall added. 

The scouts fell back. The big moment 
of the night had come. This next event 
would probably seal the doom of some one 
patrol. 

“Each team,” said Mr. Wall, “will go to 
the rear of the room down near the door. 
At the word it will make its stretcher, lift 
in the patient, and bring him to me as 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Clusters of Mountain Laurel. In the circles, left to right, the unfolding bud, the trap “set,” 





then “sprung,” and detail of pocket which holds the end of the elastic stamen until*released. 
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Flowers with Spring Trap Stamens 


LOP! and away go the little stamens and throw pollen 

over the bee that alights upon them. The naturalist sees 

here one of the most remarkable devices in all nature 

for compelling an insect to carry pollen. The lover of 
nature sees in the mountain laurel one of the most beautiful 
of our common woodland flowers. And before we scarce realize 
it, we shall again be in the midst of blossoms. 

But do not attempt to extol the beauty of the mountain 
laurel ic an old farmer, for he will say, “Hoof! That’s the 
plant I don’t like.” He accuses it of killing his animals, calves 
and lambs, and for it has all sorts of names that imply death, 
especially to a flock of sheep. In some parts of the country 
the.tall forms are known as sheep laurel and the low form as 
lambkill. But aside from this bad reputation, the flowers are 
each an ingenious little machine that is well worth studying. 
For this purpose I heartily commend the blossoms of the moun- 
tain laurel. The corolla is saucer-shaped, with ten little pits 
near the edge, and lightly caught in each of these little pits is 
the anther at the end of the elastic filament. 

This natural thing seems to grow in an unnatural manner, 
but do you know of any other plant that actually grows in a 
distorted or strained position, or puts its own self in an uncom- 
fortable and strained position, from which it is: glad .to be re- 
leased when the first insect comes along and sets it loose? The 
whole mechanism is like a hair trigger. It is so carefully ad- 
justed that even a slight jar will sometimes set it loose. Shak- 
ing an entire bush releases great numbers of these filaments, 
and flop, flop, flop, they leap out of the pits and the anthers 
throw their pollen everywhere. The bee that visits the moun- 
tain laurel must feel that the times are prosperous since he is 
showered with golden pollen that he carries to the next flower 
to fertilize the seeds. : 
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EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


Scout Naturalist 
The Surface Film of Water is Elastic 


T seems not to be generally understood that the surface of 

all water is covered by a film of the water itself, which in its 
action is not unlike that of a thin sheet of India rubber. To 
comprehend this one must imagine the rubber to be so thin as 
to be transparent. The surface of the water itself is elastic 
and under tension, so that a needle, though heavier than the 
water, may be floated on the surface. If looked at sidewise 
across the surface, you will see that the needle, while it is sup- 
ported by this elastic film, sinks into the water and makes a 
depression about as you might make a hollow, if you should lie 
down on a blanket thrown over a pile of hay; but the surface 
film of the water is elastic, while the surface of the blanket is not. 

Several interesting experiments may be made with the elas- 
ticity of this film. One of the best is to place two slender 
splinters of wood side by side on the water. These are pulled 
in every direction by this surface film, a force that may be 
compared to innumerable transparent elastic bands pulling on 
the splinters from all sides. Now drop a little alcohol between 
the splinters. This alcohol will immediately break the surface 
film between the splinters, and the pulling force of the remain- 
ing film, since there is nothing between to hold them, will cause 
the splinters instantly to fly apart. 

Another interesting experiment is to whittle a thin, slender 
splinter, pointed at one-end somewhat like a boat. Place a tiny 
bit of gum camphor on the rear of this splinter and the gum 
will destroy the surface film so that there will be no pull in 
the rear. As there is a pull in the front not balanced by one 
in the rear, the tiny boat will run forward as rapidly as the 
camphor can dissolve the film in the rear. 

Some interesting little “magic” tricks might be developed 
a experiments which would surprise and instruct your 
friends. 
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Crunching ERaashells in Winter Woods 


tbr is what it sounds like as one walks on the layer of 
dead leaves, especially in the damper places, and the sen 
sation is that of crunching shells under the leaves. This is due 
to the “frost coming out of the ground,” as the farmer would 
express it \ student of the soil would say that it is nature's 
method of plowing. By this upheaval of the 
soil, in long, slender, thread-like particles, 
the ground is to a certain extent lifted, 
turned over, mixed, and thus nature accom 
plishes some of her work. It is interesting 
for us on this cold day to know that these 
wonderful forms exist. Later on we will 
push aside some of the decaying debris and 
examine these packages of fibers that  re- 
semble masses of asbestos threads. If they 
are held at the proper angle in the sun they 
will glow in wonderful rainbow colors. 
Many a country boy has fancied that these 
forms are the work of an actually existing 
Jack Frost, and those who go to nature in 
the spirit of poetical fancy will undoubtedly 
see much in these wonderful formations. 


Raising the Speckled Beauties 


| \M of the opinion that the trout, our 
common brook trout as well as the rain- 
bow trout, generally known as the “speckled 
beauty,” is the most beautiful fish in the 
world. It is in addition one of the gamiest 
fish, the delight of the sportsman. And as 
a third excellence it is probably the most 
delicious as food. Most country boys and 
most men who are lovers of fishing know the 
good qualities of the trout. But it has 
overdone its goodness. It is so good that 
it is disappearing. There are few trout 
streams that do not have a beaten path by 
their side. 

In recent years I have cared for the trout from the nature 
student’s point of view, and have there found my greatest joy 
The pleasure of playing with a big trout at the end of a line 
attached to a slender, looping pole is not to be compared with 
the satisfaction of holding a meal worm between one’s fingers 
and having a six or seven-inch trout jump out of the laboratory 
pool to take the worm. Large-sized trout that have been 
shipped here from the fish hatcheries have learned thus to take 

worm within two or three weeks after their arrival, much to 
che delight and surprise of beholders. 

Nearly every winter for several years I have hatched about 
five thousand trout. This sounds big in figures, but in the mat- 
ter of trout eggs is only 
a small affair. Half a _ ie 
teacupful of eggs from . Me: MS. SPT 


a large hatchery, re- -_> ern 


ceived once in two or | 
» v 
three weeks for some peed, 
eae ; 


Dropping the 





three or four © ship- 
ments, has furnished an 
abundance of material 
for a small hatchery. 

It requires no great 
expense nor comp li- 
cated apparatus — to 
hatch trout, and indeed 
some -other kinds of 
fish, from the eggs. In 
my own work we have 
a long = gilass_ trough 
with a framework simi- 
lar to that of an aqua- 
rium. It is necessary 
to keep a small stream 
of ice-cold water flow- 
ing into it at one end 





alcohol between the 
splinters. 





below it and the whole tier tied together and surrounded by 
leaves or sphagnum moss. More ice in a large box that holds 
the shipment keeps the temperature uniform. 

My interest in the trout has been largely in demonstrating 
the cireulation of the blood. When the littl fellows first 
wriggle out of their delicate egg membrane, they are beauti- 
fully transparent and the blood corpuscles may be seen  rush- 
ing through the gills for aeration. ‘They 
are also visible within the heart, and the 
action of the cardiac valves may be studied 
and the corpuscles followed through the 
veins into the capillaries, if examined with 
a good microscope. 

It would be fairly easy for a Scout to 
hatch a few trout eggs, provided running 
water is obtainable, even if only from an 
ordinary faucet above a sink. <A stream 
about the size of a knitting needle is 
needed. The trout eggs must be kept im- 
mersed in this running water so that they 
are constantly aerated. This could be 
done in an ordinary colander placed in a 
sink under a faucet, but in that case the 
newly hatched trout must be taken from 
among the eggs and put into a secondary 
dish or colander, through which the run- 
ning stream of water must still be main- 
tained. 

Only a few eggs would be _ needed. 
These may be purchased from various fish 
hatcheries when the hatcheries are as- 
sured that the work will be scientifically 
done and the results will reach a large 
number of people. About the only cost 
would be charges for the transportation 
and the return of the package. In most 
large cities there are well established 
aquaria where this work is carried on, and 
Scouts and other may visit them and 
watch the process. In smaller communi- 
ties we advise that a committee be appointed to carry out this 
experiment, so that every boy, and the older persons, too, in 
the.community, may see the work of a fish hatchery carried on 
in miniature. 

That fish are interesting to many is evinced by the large 
number of visitors at our public aquaria. Smaller communi- 
ties may have similar aquaria at moderate expense. I hope 
that our troops will establish amateur aquaria for the benetit 
of their communities and will show all the local fishes. At 
\re Adi A: Sound Beach, Connecticut, the home of the Scout 
Naturalist, this has been done with ease and at moderate 
expense for the small amount of running water that is used. 
Our tanks include 
about a dozen kinds of 
fish and the experi- 
ments have been of 
great interest to a 
large number of  visi- 
tors. 





You and Nature 


HERE are two 

reasons why we 
should seek a knowl- 
edge of nature. First, 
hecause you yourself 
should know and, 
secondly, because 
your interest in = na- 
ture should lead you 
to be a missionary and 
to inspire an interest 
on the part of others. 
When a Scout wishes 
personal — information 
on some matter not of 








while the exhaust flows 
out at a small hole at 
the lower end. , 

Kven a small order of trout eggs will be received in an as- 
tonishingly large box. The reason is that they must not be- 
come frozen nor be too warm during transportation. — The 
desired temperature is obtained by placing the eggs in mos- 
quito netting, or something similar, in a shallow tray of 
canvas nailed to a wooden framework. Half a teacupful of 
eggs is thus placed on the inner tray and surrounded by 


Be 
cracked ice. Other trays of cracked ice are placed above and 
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The soil after Jack Frost 


general interest, the 
custom is to write di- 
; rectly to the Scout 
Naturalist, enclosing a stamped and _ self-addressed envelope. 
The information will be given promptly by mail. The Seout 
Naturalist’s personal address is: Edward F. Bigelow, AreAdiA: 
Sound Beach, Connecticut. 

When you have made a good observation, or when you have 
an inquiry the answer to which you are sure will interest 
others and is not limited to the identification of some com- 
monplace thing of which you want to know the name, then the 
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has done some plowing. 

















method is to describe your observations 
making them as vividly interesting as you « 
the story in your own way. That letter 
published in Boys’ Lire if it is interesting < 
contains genuine enthusiasm. 

Do not inquire about something of interest 
only to yourself and ask to have the answer 
published in Boys’ Lire. We cannot use 
valuable space for inquiries of aie limited 
scope. Do not forget the stamped and self- 
addressed envelope. Also remember that it 
is impossible to comply with the oft-repeated 
request, “Please publish answer in next 
number of Boys’ Lire. 

One other word of caution. Do not write 
and do not send photographs and request 
that they be published, when your only in- 
terest in the matter is to see your name or 
the photograph in print. If you photograph 
something that is a genuine study of nature, 
there need be no doubt about its ‘publication, 













in writing, 
‘an. ‘Tell 


wil be 


but do not, 
your 


looks 
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Above, trout hatching in a small dish 
ou which a small stream of water 
flows. At left, trout eggs on the wire 
netting screen in icy cold water. At 
right, embryo trout, the two dark 
balls are eyes, food sack just 
showing at margin. The 
dark curve is the 

edge of an air 
bubble, 
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*“\4nd can T have an automobile all my 
own now, Mr. 
eagerly as the 
will. 

‘You certainly can, 
answered promptly, 

‘The old gentleman has left you plenty 
for thai. It is a filling reward for the 
unfailing courtesy that you showed to a 
lonely old manv ” 


(fray? 
lawyer 


the happy boy asked 
finished reading the 


my boy,’ Mr. Gray 


KORGE laid the story down 
with a sigh. An automobile of 
his own! The very thing he him- 
self had been wanting all spring 

—a low fast roadster in which he could 
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shoot about town, everybody looking on in 


envy and saying to themselves “What a 
fine driver! How daring!” 


\nd so easy to get, too. The boy in the 
story had only acted nice to a rich old 
miser. Anybody could do that—with just 
a little trouble. Of course, nobody with 
any sense would go around acting the 
sissy boy unless there was something in it, 


like an automobile, for instance. But a 
fellow needn't let that worry him. When 
he was around with the other boys he 


could act like a man—no girly stuff then, 
but plenty of independence and nerve and 
—well, to put it plainly, he could be even 
more forceful and able to take care of 


study. 
calls to a mate, “Photograph me in the 


studying 
editor of 


a wees — TE IT TE EE nT SE NT oe 


(ASale Starter 


I beg of you, be anything but genuine in 
When a Scout seizes a field glass and 
at a bush within five feet of his eyes and 
act of 
nature and send the picture to the 
‘On Nature’s Trail,” the editor 
knows, as the banker knows when he twirls 
the coin, whether the writer is genuine or 
spurious. Field glasses will not focus on 
objects near te one’s eye. Even if they 
would, they are never thus used in study- 
ing nature. 

The Scout Naturalist has made many 
true friends among honest, sincere, young 
naturalists who not only have the desire 
to know but the right spirit of helpfulness 
in doing a good turn daily to others, and 
monthly through our magazine. ‘There is 
much Scouting to be done. Be honest in 
your letters and essays. Be genuine in 


your observations. 










himself than ever, just to make up for it. 


Courtesy! Sure, he knew all about that 
stuff. He would just like to know what 
he wouldn’t do to any weak-headed chap 
that tried to work it on him. But then for 
an automobile—that made a difference, ail 
right. A fellow needn’t be ashamed to 
work a bit of a game for that. 

And as for the rich old miser, he had 
the very one in mind. Old Knox would 
be ideal, mean and crusty and sure not to 
live more than a year or two at most. As 
for money, the fellows at the office said he 
had scads of it, all kinds of money, some 
of it hidden away in gold and bills, and a 
lot of property and gold mines and oil 
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wells and farms and things. He'd be cer- 
tain to leave him a lot. Of course, Old 
Knox didn’t look it, and his house didn’t 
look it, and neither did his little hard- 
ware store out at Perry, for that matter. 
George had been out there once to take a 
special harvester repair part that old 
Knox had ’phoned for. But then that was 
the way with these misers. The one in the 
story had lived on about the ricketiest 
looking farm you could imagine. Old 
Knox had the coin all right, and George 
knew from the story just how some of it 
could be properly diverted to his benefit. 
Courtesy was the thing, and he would 
work it for all it was worth. 


sit down. I can move over a notch, I 
guess.” 

But if you’re going to be courteous, you 
might as well go the whole hog, so George 
spoke again. “Don’t you bother,” he said 
in a tone supposed to be both dignified and 
courteous. “I’m all right like this.” 

So they each gave a sort of a smile and 
settled down again. “After all,” George 
thought, “it’s not so all fired hard as it 
might be. The only trouble is that if the 
other guys get onto it they'll run it all 
over me. But, say, I’m going to get that 
old miser if I bust for it.” 

And with that optimistic determination 
in his heart he entered the office. 





“7 


that hook up right now,” he replied. 
never thought of it before.” 
As he finished he saw Mr. Evans looking 


at him from the doorway. He didn’t know 
what Mr. Evans would think of it, so he 
walked straight to his desk and began 
work making entries on the mailing list 
cards. Say, it would be hard luck if Mr. 
Evans got the idea that he was going to 
be a sissy boy, doing all kinds of odd jobs 
for anyone that had the nerve to ask for 
them. But then, on the other hand, there 
was the roadster. And as he went on with 
his mailing list work, which he always did 
early in the mornings before outsiders be- 
gan to come, his mind soared in rapturous 








imaginings of 
EXT morn- speedy days to 
ing on the come. 
way to the office It wasn’t twen- 
he began think- ty minutes be- 
ing over his cam- fore oe 
paign. It wasn’t approac ed his 
going to be an desk, and when 
— thin g P Be — + his 
change from the abitual stern 
snappy big-man look of import- 
way that he had ance just forming 
been acting since on his face, he 
he started work saw the large 
in the wholesale man of the street 
hardware office. car before him. 


It was his proud 
boast that from 
the first day he 
got there and 
told the head 
stenographer that 
she could get her 
own umbrella for 
all he cared, he 
had never let a 
single person in 
the whole place 
get the better of 
him. Even Mr. 
Evans was 
mighty careful 
now what he 
asked him to do. 
And as for cus- 
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Both smiled, and 
the large man 
leaned over and 
spoke to him. 

“I noticed that 
you came in here 
when we got off 
the car,” he said. 
“My office is on 
the second floor 
across the street. 
I’m a grain buy- 
er. But this 
morning, for 
about the first 
Even Old Knox time in my life, I 
seemed to look «@ got a letter from 
bit sourer at him a customer who 
wants me to or- 














tomers—the 


things they used to ask were the limit. 


The desk boy before him must have been . 


an easy one. But George had shown them 
all where to head in. If they wanted any- 
thing done that wasn’t absolutely in his 
line they could do it themselves, and they 
all knew it by this time, you bet. 

Just as he was thinking over his tri- 
umphs in the past a large man sat down in 
the seat beside him, in the rapidly filling 
street car, and had the nerve to crowd 
over against him. George was quick to 
get him on that, all right. 

“Say !” he barked in the large man’s ear, 
“have you paid for my seat, or do you want 
me to give it to you?” 

But he had no more than made that 
clever remark when he remembered about 
the automobile. Of course, a man has got 
to stand up for his rights and show every- 
body that they can’t run anything over on 
him—but he couldn’t act like that to Old 
Knox. And he might as well try on a bit of 
this courtesy thing, just to get it working. 
So while the large man was still looking at 
him in a surprised way, he spoke again. 

“I want to apologize for speaking like 
that,” he said. “I guess I got up too late 
this morning and lost my temper trying to 
catch up with myself.” 

The large man’s face slowly broke into 
a smile. “Why, that’s all right, young 
man,” he replied. “I felt just the same 
way you did for a minute. I’m getting so 


big I can’t tell just where I am going to 
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He was on time, but not a second ahead, 
and one of the girls had hung her hat on 
the hook that George claimed as his own. 

He snarled audibly and cast an angry 
glance at the typists’ desks. “The nerve 
of some people!” he began; and then—the 
yellow roadster. In the short instant that 
he stood there he thought of the abject 
humiliation he had suffered in begging 
Harry Curtis to let him drive his car for 
a few minutes; and the memory intensified 
his determination. After all— 

He turned and looked at the row of 
hooks again. “Why, there’s not enough 
hooks! Isn’t that a shame, right herein 
a hardware company’s office, with thou- 
sands of them on the shelves.” 

He half expected that somebody would 
giggle at him, but no one did. They were 
too much surprised. But one of the other 
fellows called out, “There’s some hooks 
and screws and a screwdriver in that cup- 
board,” he said, “and I don’t see anybody 
holding you.” 

George glowered at him like a ferocious 
bull—at least when George had practised 
it before the mirror some time ago it had 
looked like that—and was just going to 
give him one of the snappy strong replies 
that would show everybody what sort of 
a fellow he was and put them all in their 
places—when he remembered again. Re- 
membering was getting to be almost a 
habit. He stopped short and grinned. 

“I’m going to surprise you by putting 


der a lot of 
hardware for his new ranch. Of course, 
I remembered you at once, and if it will 
be any advantage to you, you can handle 
the order.” 

George beamed with enthusiasm at that. 
He couldn’t help it. 

“That’s mighty fine of you,” he said at 
once. “I don’t have anything to do with 
the orders, really, but I'll take you in to 
Mr. Evans and he will fix you up in fine 
shape.” 

So George marched proudly to the 
private office, introduced his customer 
proudly as “a friend of mine”—didn’t 
mention that he didn’t know his name— 
and returned to his desk oozing amiability. 
That was the way to do it, he thought. If 
he could get an old grouch like that grain 
buyer he could certainly handle Old Knox. 
It was a good thing he could begin on him 
at once. What if some one else had got 
onto it? The old man always turned up 
on Monday morning with his little order 
and his unfailing complaint about some- 
thing. It was a nuisance the way he did. 
Why couldn’t he let his stuff go by freight 
or parcels post like an ordinary human 
being, and write in his orders or tele- 
phone them. But George was forgetting. 
That wasn’t the way to talk. And as he 
went on with his entries he elaborated and 
rehearsed mentally all the things he was 
going to say and do. 

Just before twelve o’clock Old Knox 
came in. He had under his arm three or 
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four odd sized parcels that didn’t look 
as though they would stay together, and 
George jumped up at once to take 
them. 

“Good morning, Mr. Knox!” he began, 
and heard a snort from Dave’s desk over 
by the wall. Even the old man seemed to 
look at bit sourer at him. But George 
went on bravely, with a rather overdone 
sweetness in his voice. “Let me put those 
bundles together for you so they'll be 
easier to carry.” 

“You leave my things alone!” was the 
old man’s immediate reply. “What I want 
to know is, where are those blue washing 
machine folders you,promised to send me. 
I never get anything from this firm unless 
I come in and carry it with my own hands. 
What have you done with them?” 

George turned quickly to his cards and 
got the reference. “We held them two 
days to get your name and address 
printed on them,” he explained earnestly, 
“because Mr. Evans thought they would 
be worth more to you that way. There is 
no extra charge. The printer promised to 
deliver them first thing this morning, so 
they ought to be in by the middle of the 
afternoon at the latest. And look how 
much better they'll be, Mr. Knox.” By a 
hit of luck the old man had struck the very 
thing that George was most interested in. 
George had often talked it over with the 
manufacturers’ travellers, and he knew 
what you ought to do with printed stuff 
like that. He went on enthusiastically. 

“I tell you, Mr. Knox, it more than 
doubles the value of those folders to have 
that printing on it. Neatly done, too, 
so that it looks real and not like it had 
been added. We don’t do things that way 
here. And I'll tell you how to get the 
most out of them. We’re sending you two 
kinds, one for all those customers of yours 
out east along the interurban that have 
got electricity, and the other kind for the 
ones that haven’t. You want to take a 
map, if you haven’t already done it, and 
get your list divided up. If you wanted 
to, I could show you how to mark up the 
list easy to show who has answered and 
who to send to next. It makes a big dif- 
ference and saves postage. If you work it 
right, just one sale will pay back all the 
postage you could ever want for your 
whole district.” ; 

Here George checked himself, fearing he 
might be overdoing it a bit. The old man 
didn’t say anything but “Humph!” and 
“Well, see that you send them off before 
next winter, anyhow,” and then he went 
on in to see Mr. Evans, as he always did. 

That didn’t seem like much of a start, 
but then the boy in the story had been at 


it for two years, or maybe more. Two 
years! That was a long time. However, 


they would be sure to have better road- 
sters by then, and if he got one now he 
would have to get a new one then any- 
way. And besides, some people would say 
now that he was too young to drive a car. 
Somebody always said it when he took 
Harry’s out, in spite of the fact that he 
had a license. He’d simply have to keep 
at it, that was all. 

After lunch Mr. Evans called him into 
his office. He acted kind of different from 
what he usually did, and put a hand on 
George’s shoulder as he talked to him. 

“George,” he said, “you’ve acted human 
this morning for the first time since you’ve 
heen here, and I want you to keep it up. 
Of course, I know that your father’s boy 
is sure to be all right in the end, but I 
didn’t like the way you were starting. I 
didn’t say anything because no boy will 
believe things unless he sees them., But I 
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like the way you've acted today and I 
want you to know it.” 

George squirmed inside. Mr. Evans was 
taking it just the way he didn’t want him 
to. But perhaps that couldn’t be helped, 
and he was going to hang on. 

“Now I’ve been watching you on that 
mailing list work,” Mr. Evans went on, 
“and the travellers tell me that you know 
what you’re doing. If we can get our 
customers to make the right kind of lists 
for themselves and use them right, we can 
double our business. For example, there’s 
a good customer of ours at Perry who 
doesn’t know a thing about it and is sure 
to mess it up unless he’s helped with it, 
and once it goes wrong for him he will 
never try again. It’s old Mr. Knox I’m 
speaking of, and I particularly want to 
help him’’ Here George shot an almost 
suspicious glance at Mr. Evans. Was he 
at the same game? But Mr. Evans went 
on calmly. 

“Mr. Knox has two girls at college, and 
it’s a bit more than he can manage to pay 
their way. I was the one that put him on 
his feet five years ago when he lost his 
health and all his money in Wall Street, 
and it is a personal matter with me to see 
the poor old gentleman spend the rest of 
his days in something like a comfortable 
condition. He’s got to live in the country 
and he’s got to make his own living, and 
besides that he is a bit suspicious of 
everybody. That’s why he’s hard to 
handle.” 

Well, you can imagine how George took 
this news. He might have known it would 
never work. Con- 
found these crazy 


room. At the door he turned. 

“Say, Mr. Evans,” he said, “I’d like to 
tell you that I don’t believe in a fellow 
riding around in a car for looks—you 
know, to show off. You can count on me 
using every drop of gas you put into that 
car for the good of the firm, and no mis- 
take. You can count on me for that,” 
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Most Perilous Trade 





T is not the trapeze performer, the 

steeple-jack, or the old time sailor who 
faces the greatest peril in his work, but 
the ship’s rigger who combines all three 
of these callings. During the present war, 
with the reappearance of sailing vessels in 
our ports, the ancient profession of ship’s 
rigger had been suddenly revived. The 
seaports have been scoured to discover old 
riggers, for their service today is invalu- 
able. The skill and daring of American 
ship’s riggers was once as famous as that 
of the Yankee skippers. 

When a sailing vessel comes into port 
in need of repairs the ship’s rigger is the 
first man aloft. It may be impossible to 
tell if her rigging will support a man’s 
weight. The ropes may be covered with 
ice. The rigger must judge the strength 
of the ropes with his eye and risk his life 
upon them. A trapeze performer in the 
circus must trust his weight to ropes high 
in air, but he is sure that they are strong 
and will bear his weight. The ship’s rig- 
ger must swing himself in quite as perilous 
positions and re- 
main there for 





stories anyway, al- 
ways getting a fel- 
low into trouble! 
Now he’d have to 
—but Mr. Evans 
was going on talk- 
ing. 

“They’re all hard 
to handle, for that 


matter, and 1 
haven’t got any 
one to do it. 


That’s what I want 
you for.” George 
opened his mouth 
in surprise. “I’ve 
had good proof 
this morning that 
you can handle 
people right when 
you want to, and I 
know you’ve got 
the mailing list 
ideas. You drive 
a car sometimes, 
don’t you?’ George 
nodded rather gid- 
dily. “Well, we’ve 
got a little car that 
will save you time 
in going around to 
see these people. I 
want you to start 
today with these 
biue folders for 
Mr. Knox. _ Here 








hours, doing the 
hardest kind of 
work. 

The steeple-jack 
is generally sup- 
posed to follow the 
most dangerous of 
the extra hazard- 
ous trades, but he 
works upon solid 
supports. The rig- 
ger must cling to 
ropes which swing 
in the wind and 
may give way be- 
neath him without 
a moment’s warn- 
ing. Then again, 
if the trapeze per- 
former comes 
down, there are 
nets beneath him to 
break his fall. The 
rigger must come 
down from great 


heights on bare 
boards or in the 
water. The work 


of the rigger is al- 
most always done 
under great pres- 
sure of time. The 
sailing of the ship 
usually waits upon 
the repairs he 
makes, and the ex- 








they are, and the 
car is ready 
around at the 
back.” He shook George’s hand. “And 
good luck to you! Come in to see me 
every day from 9:00 to 9:30 and from 6:00 
to 6:30 for the present.” 

George picked up the folders. 

“Thank you, Mr. Evans,” he said auto- 
matically. 

He tried to walk sedately out of the 


At the door he turned. “Say,” he said,... 


pense of maintain- 
ing the crew and 
delaying the- ship 
makes it necessary for him to work with 
feverish haste day and night. 

The old time ships which have helped 
out in the present emergency are compara- 
tively very few in number. The war will 
give tremendous stimulus to the building 
of modern merchant ships which will sail 
under the Stars and Stripes. 
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What is this? Turn it any direction 
and see if you can discover. _ The sub- 
ject is all right, namely “A Campfire. 


But the print is a mis-fire. Tackle 
difficult subjects, but take great pains 
with exposure, etc., and don't send in 


imperfect prints. 














Help! Somebody keep this house from sliding out 
of the picture! Aside from a good example of poor 
focussing, what other purpose, honestly now, can 

this picture serve? 



































istic pictures 


Here is a well intentioned effort to 
make an artistic picture. The young 
photographer then put it up to us 
to say if it was artistic, and we put 
it up to you. And we co want art 


An interesting snapshot 
would be interested in it? 


sonal interest 





Can you tell what is 
going on here? It 
would have been a 
very good picture if 
it had been a good 
picture, but as it is 
does it mean any- 
thing .to you? It 
might be a Japanese 
balancing trick per- 
formed by a_ boy 
scout, a sack of meal 
attached to the top 
of the pole. This be- 
longs in the class of 
subjects we want, 
but the prints must 
be clear and strong, 
and show unmistak 
ably what is going 
on. 


the family archives,-—but 


from subjects that are purely of per 





VVhat's Not VVanted 


AYS he, “But will they 
stand ‘the ga ff’?” 
“* ‘Gaff??” said I, sur- 
prised, ‘‘ ‘Gaff’? Why 
these are Scouts!’” ‘“That’s 
so,”’ says he, “I never thought 
of that. Why, of course, 
they’ll stand for it.” So I 
have got to give it to you fel- 
lows, and I know you will take 
it all right. 

Right on top of the an- 
nouncement in January BOYS’ 
LIFE that a dollar a piece will 
be paid, and five dollars for 
the best picture used in these 
two pages of each 
issue, to say noth- 
ing of the effort 
made to point out 
the kind and quality 
of pictures wanted, 
there came in un- 
der three-cent 
stamps (Wow, what 
a waste of post- 
age!) a whole lot of 
pictures which the 
senders alleged were 
made by cameras. 
Some of them 
looked as if they 
were made by acci- 
dent. We say it in 





This is an almost good attempt at a sunrise picture, and 
is included among the curiosities in order to repeat the 


caution that unusual subjects must be treated with un- 


usual care. 








And when your prints do not come out per- 
fectly do not offer them in the contest 


Mittiiasitl 






























. From Scout Cameras 


all kindness, knowing that per- 
haps in some cases they repre- 
sent real earnest effort to turn 
out good work. 





ELL, fellows capable of 
making earnest efforts 
are capable of taking frank 


On the back of this wonderful print is 

this message: “‘] do not send this pic- 

ture because I think it is good.” We 

have made a number of guesses but 

are not sure yet that we know why 

the picture was sent. We pass the 
guess on to you fellows. 


criticism, and of turning in 
and doing better work in con- 








sequence. So look over these 
pictures, all you photograph- 





As far as we can make out, this is in- 


Po ers, and especially you fellows tended to be a good picture of a scene 
7 , did ‘ of wild disorder in breaking camp. 
who made them, and see if There is not enough definition in it 


It tells nothing to the person looking 
at it. 


our comments are not well 
founded. Then pitch in and go 
after such good pic- 
tures that they will 
put the editors on 
their mettle to de- 
cide which ones they 





can afford to leave 





out of the maga- We are going to tell you a secret; we are going to = 


let you in on what these fellows are doing. They 
are cooking above the tree line. The scout who 
had this interesting experience, and a good chance 
to make a picture of it, was just too careless to let 
us see what was taking place. And we are going 
to be so mean as to decline pictures that don’t ex 
plain themselves a and instantly. Isn't that 
air? 


zine. In accordance 
with our promise 
we are sending a 
dollar for each pic- 
ture used on these 
two pages and five 





dollars for the 
“best” one, simply 
because they serve 
so well as “‘horrible 


’ 


We have done our 
best to make this 
picture attractive, 
but must confess we 
can get nothing out 
of it. Certainly we 
are pleased to make 


, 
examples. the acquaintance of 


the handsome young 
fellow in it, though 
we can hardly make 
out what he looks 
like; whereas we are 
sick of telegraph 
poles and_ railroad 
stations. Why did 
the maker of this 
picture think it 
would set all you 
fellows on fire? 




















If water could stand at a slope in 
this way, this would indeed be a 
very good picture: Now, why should 
any boy think a picture so out of 
focus ought to go into a magazine 





1 am afraid we have made a mistake and printed this 
picture upside down. But no matter, it means just as “ . 
much one way as the other. Twist it around and see and earn a prize? What is there in 


the scene itself worth showing in 
a magazine like BOYS’ LIFE? 


if this is not so. In these times why waste films? 
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AN ANNIVERSARY WEEK PROGRAM 
February 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th 


Boy Scouts of America National Campaign for $200,000 and Scoutmaster’s 
Reserve Corps of 100,000 Men 


Suggestions Which Will Help to Develop a Local Program— 
Only So Much Should be Attempted as Can Be Done Well 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8th 
Anniversary Day 
4:30 to 6:30 P. M—“Scout Birthday” Good Turn Hours. 
OW about carrying scout greetings to families 


with members in service? 
Don’t forget the sick. Carry flowers to people in 
hospitals and in private families. 
Call on local Red Cross Chapters, War Savings 
Committee, or other agencies doing War emergency 
work. Offer scout codperation and service. 


Anniversary Meeting 
7:30 P. M.—Opening of Meeting. 
EADING of message from Colin H. Living- 
stone, President of Boy Scouts of America. 
8:00 P. M.—Annual report of troop activities. 
Discussion of plans for New Year. 
Birthday resolutions to work harder for Uncle 
Sam than ever this year. 
8:15 P. M—Repetition of Scout Oath and taking of 
oath of allegiance to flag. 


OTE: Every member of the Boy Scouts of 
America wherever he may be will stand at 
salute and repeat the oaths at this hour. 

Think of it, Scouts, 292,000 of you, all over the 
country at the same time, all pledging yourselves to 
the same things, ought to mean something, ought it 
not? What does it mean to you? 

8:20 P. M.—Special program. As devised by scoutmas- 
ter and entertainment committee. Make it a good one. 


Seo inspection by Troop Committee. 

Have at least two recruits present for Scout- 
master’s Reserve Corps. Now is the time to show 
them they are needed for a worth while job. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9th 
N° school. Lots of time for a Good Turn drive. 
Have your plans all made for a busy day. 

Scoutmasters and Scouts, on the job! 

Have a Scoutmaster’s Reserve Corps recruiting 
campaign, with special canvassers at large, and busy 
recruiting booths. 

Just the day for a W. S. S. campaign, too. 

Synagogue services for Hebrew boys, scoutmasters 
coéperating with rabbis in arranging an appropriate 
program. (In some cases it may be desired to hold 
the synagogue services Friday evening.) 

9:30 A. M. to 6:30 P, M.—Keep things moving. 
Evening 

Boy Scout entertainment, exhibition, reception, 
“Father and Son Banquet”—anything suitable for 
a good “get together” and a boom for Scouting and 
the Scoutmaster’s Reserve Corps. 

Scoutmaster and troop committee in charge. 

Have report of success of Scoutmaster’s recruiting 
campaign. 

Enthusiasm—high speed! 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 10th 
Church Services 
LL Scouts, both Protestant and Catholic, will 
attend respective churches, en masse. 
Scoutmasters will arrange in advance with pastors 
for special Boy Scout Sermons. 


Such special sermons should emphasize: 


1. The significance of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment. 

2. The increase of juvenile crime and special 
need of safeguarding morals of boys in 
time of war. 

8. The imperative need of organized leader- 
ship. 

4. Government service of B. S. A. 

A call for volunteer scout leaders should be made 
at these services and, when appropriate, in Sunday 
School classes and at young people’s meetings. 

Impress upon scouts, scoutmasters and community 
the grave crisis and need of qualified leadership. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11th 


4:30 P, M, to 6:00 P. M—*“Troop Community Good 
Turn.” (Suggestions will be found in this issue.) 

7:30 P.M. to 9:00 P. M.—A special flying campaign 
for leaders with the help of civic organizations, such 
as the Rotary Club, ete. ; 

9:00 P, M.—Team leaders report by telephone or other- 
wise to the chairman of the. troop committee, the 
scoutmaster, or the local council, as to recruits. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12th 


UEL Hike. Abraham Lincoln was a rail splitter. 

Wooden rails are not in demand today, but fire 
wood is needed. Hike to the woods or to back 
yards or cellars where wood is going to waste. 
Cut up the fuel. Use a little of it in cooking a 
genuine scout meal. Deliver the rest where it will 
do the most good. 

All-day drive on: 

1. Scoutmaster’s Recruiting Campaign. 
2. War Savings Stamps Campaign. 
Lincoln’s Birthday Observance. 

Scouts should coéperate with other organizations 

in .appropriate Lincoln memorial services. 
Suggested Lincoln Day Program. 

Troop song or suitable instrumental music by 
scout band. 

The Oath of Allegiance to the Flag by all present. 

Roll Call, answered by salute, or by statement 
of a troop “Good Turn.” 

Address of Welcome, by Scoutmaster. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address—Reading by a 
Scout. 

Address by member of Troop Committee, Court 
of Honor, or other interesting and interested 
speaker. 

Presentation of Honors, by Chairman of Court 
of Honor, Expert Examiner, or other interested 
person. Review of scout achievements of past year. 

Tableaux—Historical, Scouting, or community 
incidents, with patriotic emphasis. 

Music—“Star Spangled Banner”—by audience. 


HE above Anniversary Week program is meant to 

be a suggestion only. It may be altered or adapted 
to the needs of the situation. It is advisable to carry 
out a complete Anniversary Week program where 
possible. If so extensive a program is not feasible its 
most important features should be incorporated into 
a regular troop meeting. 
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Merely an incident in the day’s work of the movie camera. 








HEN the United States record time. Successful photo- 
entered the world war the HE camera has b indisp ble, not only to graphs have been made at a height 
Government at once be- io oe avy _ = a to i and of more than three miles. From 
gan to organize its cam- dase i naabeandins to naan tan es eee such an altitude the earth appears 
era men. The methods employed by is still moving forward, the arts and industries of flat, all objects being lost in a dull 
European armies were copied and voor — not ge acer —_ in due time we cloud-like effect, but the cameras 
improved upon. Work was com- pi 2 Sods of caiemice — aS used are of the telephotd type which 
menced at Washington on a great ture; in sports and in adventure: in short, in all the will pierce through this distance. 
photographic laboratory directed by activities of a happy civilization. And it is also en- Some are made with a pistol grip 


couraging to remember that we shall be a stronger 


race, possibly @ better rece, and certainly a wiser which enables the aviator to aim his 


expert photographers who had been 











commissioned officers. From the se- one after the war, and the vast possibilities that camera quickly, pulling the trigger 
lective draft some hundred photog- will present themselves for the employment of our to take the picture. Other aero 
raphers were picked to assist in the pr —_ a std a te eee cameras are built into the floor or 
work. This laboratory—said to be and its present important place in the affairs of side of the aircraft and pictures are 
the most complete in the world— life, is but one indication of the trend of things. taken by’ touching a button with the 
will serve as the base of photo- foot. An ingenious mechanical de- 
graphic operations of our Army and vice has been invented which will 
Navy. Experienced war photographers accompany our troops take pictures at amy desired rate per second, so that nothing 
and fleets aboard. will be overlooked. 


The official army photogtaphers also photograph 
every piece of machinery and equipment em- 
ployed, while motion pictures are made of 
the movement of troops and important en- 
gineering-operations. One important use 
of such pictures is for military*instruc- 
tion. In training new troops the pic- 
tures are more valuable than any 
text books. The soldier may ac- 
tually see the digging of trenches, 
the mobilizing of troops, the build- 
ing of bridges, the movement of 
ammunition and provision trains, 
and even charges .in the: face of 
the enemy. 

Aero photography has many im- 
portant uses apart from warfare. 
The camera has been carried by 

daring adventurers over unexplored 
regions. It has been estimated that 
an aero photographer could cover 
more territory in a day in the Arctic re- 
gions than could be traversed in a month 
by dog sledges. From the series of pho- 
tographs obtained in this way accurate 

The adventures of the camera men are maps may be drawn. It is not generally 
more thrilling than any romance. Braving realized that there remain some 8,000,000 
the fire of batteries of anti-aircraft guns ‘his may be a papier-mache shark, but — square miles of the earth’s surface which 
and hourly encountering the skillful air the MAN is real, the waver is real and has not been surveyed and mapped, and 
duellists, they must calmly choose their po- the sea Borrom is real, and the picture some 80,000,000 square miles more of 
sitions, risk their lives often for a single is real, too, and also reet. (© 1914, which no accurate maps have been made. 
exposure, and carry back their pictures in S. F. Corp.) New use.of the aero photographer has 
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Perhaps the greatest service of the camera in 
warfare is in preparing absolutely accurate 
maps of the enemy’s operations. The 
camera has made it impossible for the 
enemy to make a great surprise attack. 
The lens, unlike the human eye, never 
gets excited but records its impres- 
sions with absolute accuracy. Car- 
ried aloft in aeroplanes the camera 
makes detailed pictures of every 
fort, trench, and the locations of 
the troops. These pictures are 
matched together into a continu- 
ous photographic map of the entire 
battle line. The modern general 
does not lead his troops; he is not 
even within sight of the fighting. 
From some base, perhaps miles in 
the .rear, with telephones directing 
every battery and position, he pores 
over a photographic map and directs 
a battle like a game of chess. His 
camera squads meanwhile look directly 
down upon the enemy with a thousand SS 


eyes. 






































been discovered. 
Real estate people 
use aerial pictures 
to advertise their 
property. <A_ pic- 
ture taken from 
above shows the 
exact location of 
every _ building, 
road, or water way 
far more clearly 
than any map or 
drawing. 







"TWHE camera 

has been car- 
ried not only above 
the earth’s surface, 
but far below it. 
Submarine — photo- 
graphs have been 
made at consider- 
able depths, and 
even motion pic- 
tures taken under 
water are surpris- 
ingly clear. Mo- 
tion pictures have 
been made of div- 
ers at work on the e 
bottom of the sea 
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ing and flying 
aeroplanes. As the 
camera explores 
further into this 
unknown world the 
scientific possibili- 
ties of its discov- 
eries will doubtless 
be very great. 


HE camera 

also shows how 
to be more efficient 
in our daily work. 
In building a ma- 
chine a workman 
often wastes time 
and energy by fail- 
ing to pick up each 
tool or part and 
carry out his task 
in the most direct 
manner. A work- 
man’s tools should 
be grouped about 
him so that every 
unnecessary move- 
ment may be 
saved, To solve 
this problem scien- 
tifically ai man 
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and even in com- 
bat with fish. Such 













































examining wrecks, 
docks, or any ob- 
jects under water. An engineer can obtain accurate pictures 
of his work under water which heretofore could be seen only 
dimly by divers. Photographs invaluable to engineers have 
also been taken at depths of several miles in mines. 

Perhaps the most fascinating work of motion pictures is 
now being carried on in scientific laboratories. The camera 
actually records things never before visible to the human eye. 
The ordinary movie camera takes pictures at the rate of about 
eighteen to the second. A marvellous camera has been con- 
structed, however, which takes 2,000 pictures in a single second. 
Many motions in nature much too fast to be seen by the human 
eye may now be photographed, thus opening a new world of 
research. 

To mention a single example, take the movement of the 
wings of the bumble bee, a movement so rapid it cannot be 
seen. Rapid-fire moving pictures show how a bumble bee, 
overturned in midair by a gust of wind, can right itself in one 
one-hundredth of a second. Now the new camera takes twenty 
pictures in the one-hundredth part of a second, and when these 
are thrown on the screen we can study exactly how the bee’s 
wings accomplish this athletic feat, which heretofore was a 
mystery. You may ask what practical value this may have. 
It is likely to be of very great value for one thing, in design- 


class 
ject 


tion 


A British aerial photographer starting on a flight over the German lines, The camera, 


Information.) 


Halves of old- 


time stereo- 
scopic photo- 
graphs At 
left, comple- 
tion of Union 
Pacific Rail- 


way. At right, 
a home 
Today either 
of sub- 
can be 
in mo- 
pictures 
for future 
generations to 
see as 
actually 

pened. 


shown 


works before a 
camera which rec- 


phetographs prove attached to the side of the machine and, of course, focused downward, is loaded with ords his slightest 
of great value in plates somewhat as a machine gun is loaded with cartridges. (© Commiti/ee on Public movements. Some- 


times a small elec- 
tric light is  at- 
tached to his hands and every movement thus traced by a 
line of light on the plate. With such a picture before him 
an expert can tell just where a movement of the hand is 
wasted, and how the tools should be placed to save time and 
energy. Such photographs have increased the efficiency of 
workmen thirty per cent. In a large factory, where thousands 
of men are employed, this saving means thousands of dollars. 
\ photographer has made a specialty of analyzing the work 
of great manufacturing plants by such photographs. The 
success of the largest automobile works in the world is said 
to be largely due to these efficiency photographs. 

An electric light fastened to a surgeon’s hand as he sews up 
a wound before the open lens of a camera will record every 
motion of the hand. If the sewing has been done neatly and 
quickly, without loss of motion, the picture shows this at a 
glance. Any carelessness is clearly seen. Films have been 
made of entire operations by famous surgeons, including “close 
ups,” which reveal every stroke of the knife. These films are 
exhibited in medical schools where thousands of students may 
study over and over the work of the greatest surgeons. \ 
moving picture of an operation done with a local anaesthetic 
shows the surgeon cutting the fiesh while the patient smiles 
contentedly. 


scene, 


they 
hap- 
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‘here seems to be no limit to the speed at which photo- 






point marks off a series of lines exactly reproducing the orig 


graphs may be taken. Many cameras in common use today inal. This is the principle of the process and there are other 
make exposures in one thousandth of a second, while inethods of producing the same effect. In a few years 
in some of the laboratory camera exposures of eee eed amateur wireless operators throughoyt the coun- 
one-tmillionth of a second are possible. These A Pa try will probably be sending pictures far and 
very rapid exposures are not made with a - ea wide in some such way. 

shutter, for no mechanism could work ™~ 

sv quickly. The picture is taken by an lé me KY ERY day finds the camera play- 
electric flash which may be timed - 4 ing a more important part in 





with wonderful accuracy. 


A prac- 


the 


school room. Geography has 


tical use has been found in pho- if been made wonderfully live and 
tographing men or horses run- ; interesting by the use of motion 
ning at top speed. An indica- Ses \ pictures. Instead of tracing 
tor is shown in the picture * the course of a river on a map 


by which it is possible to 
measure, to fractions of a 
secend, just how long each 
movement takes. <A careful 





the pupil may see the actual 
river flowing before his eyes. 
\ film which has perhaps re- 
quired months to take can 


analysis of these pictures be run off in a few minutes. 
has taught athletes many | The source of the river 
new things about running, j may be shown, its water- 
making it possible to in- falls and rapids, the traffic 
crease the runner’s speed on its lower course, the 


with less effort. 

Doubtless we will soon carry 
convenient little movie cam- 
cras as we do Kodaks today, 
and be able to show our 
friends actual moving scenes of 
our adventures. It is already 
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things in 


cities and industries on its 
banks, and finally its harbor 
and seagoing traffic. The 
veography of books seems very 


dull in comparison. 


Many new and fascinating 
nature have been re- 


4. y 

Sy vealed to us by the motion-picture 
camera. The opening of a_ flower, 

the bursting of a bulb or a grain of 
wheat, for instance, have in a sense 
never been seen until reproduced on 
the screen. This method of “speeding 
up nature” is ‘one of the most inter- 
esting developments of photography. 
It is a very simple matter to take 
such pictures. An ordinary motion- 


comparatively common to have a 
wedding, a family dinner, or some 
such scene recorded by the motion pic- 
ture camera. Imagine the interest of 
watching one’s wedding on the fiftieth 
anniversary of it. The Government 
for several years has been making an 
official collection of motion pictures 
of historic scenes for future reference. 
Centuries from now people will watch 







A true photograph of the landing of Columbus 
on American soil—as shown in a motion picture 
play. Thus past events can be re-enacted before 
our eyes with more or less historic accuracy, and 
these ceremonies with intense inter-  foday’s great events can be perpetuated in mo- 
est. tion pictures exactly as they occur, (If motion 
pictures were being continually taken of school 
rooms, single incidents might makeginteresting 
additions to the monthly report cards that go to 


GREAT army of camera men 
4 scattered over the world is con- 


stantly at work collecting pictures for 
newspapers and magazines All this 
is carefully organized, so that if anything of interest happens in 
the most remote part of the country a photographer is certain 
to be somewhere near and the picture is rushed by mail to the 
great cities in the shortest possible time. The next step will 
probably be the transmission of such pictures by wire or even 
by wireless. Pictures have already been sentsby wireless for 
some thirty miles, and as the system is perfected pictures may 
even be transmitted through the open air across the Atlantic. 
In this way a picture taken in London or Paris may be repro- 
duced in America in a few hours. 

The method is comparatively simple. Any boy could operate 
the mechanism. The photograph is reproduced on a plate, the 
lines being formed by metallic dust. A fine needle is then 
drawn over ‘the picture in a series of fine parallel lines. The 
needle is, of course, connected up in circuit, so that when it 
touches one of the lines formed of fine dust it completes the 
electric circuit. There is a similar contrivance at the other 
end of the line, perhaps hundreds of miles away. The opening 
and closing of the circuit is reproduced, and a second metal 


parents.) 


picture camera is set 
up and focused on the 
seed or flower and 
pictures taken at reg- 
ular, but often very 
long, intervals. Some- 
times an exposure is 
made as fast as once 
a second, sometimes 
several hours pass be- 
tween the clicks of 
the shutter. The ex- 
posures are usually 
controlled by a clock- 
work device. Days, 
even weeks or months, 
may be necessary to 
take a single picture 
which is run off on the 


screen in a few min- 
utes. 


HEN the film is 

run off the open- 
ing of the flower or the 
germination of a seed 
before our 
eves. The gesture 
with which a_ stalk 
rises and throws out 
its flower, for in- 


gyoes on 





stance, is a unique 
sight never before 
witnessed by man, : 





The opening of a 
grain of wheat takes 
days or weeks. The 
motion picture — tells 
the whole story at a and automobiles pas: 


= 

The tracks in this roadway are really 
lines on the photographic plate made 
by the electric lights on surface cars 
sing during ex- 








posure, 


glance. 


Proving his spec d by camera. 
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HIS conclusion of the review of the 
past year, begun in the January 
issue of Boys’ Lire, may stimulate 
boys to inform themselves, as the 
months go by, on the great things that 
are taking place. The whole world is 
changing, governments are changing, in- 
dustry is undergoing vast changes, and the 
world will never again be what it was in 
these 


1913. Instead of learning about 
wonderful events from 
our histories and from 


Mesopotamia on the 
Tigris has been fought over almost 
throughout the war. Then, in March, 
General Maude captured Bagdad, a far 
more important city, the loss of which 
must have further modified the Sultan’s 
feeling of independence. 


portant town of 


gan still further repress Turkey’s inde- 
pendent feelings, the British under 


many years, had strongly fortified the 
city and protected it by up-to-date arma- 
ment. 


N March it became necessary for the 

President to order the withdrawal of 
Brand Whitlock as Minister to Belgium, 
together with the members of the Ameri- 
can Relief Commission. This Commission 
performed the most gigantic feat of 
charity the world has 
so far witnessed. 





our books in future years, 
we are witnessing these 
changes, reading about 
them as they occur from 
day to day. Boys of to- 
day will be the men who 
will tell their sons and 
daughters, and grand- 
children about these stu- 
pendous times. It is well 
to be inquiring, to be ob- 
servant, to ask questions 
of parents and teachers, 
and to inform ourselves 
as boys upon whats tak- 
ing place. The list of 
the year’s important 
events is entirely too 
long to put in Boys’ Lirs, 
but we have undertaken 
to name many of the 
most significant. 


THE WAR 
HERE is nothing 
I like making yourself 


believe you are what 
you want to be. The first 
step in that direction is 
to say you are. Acting 
on this principle, on 
January Ist, 1917, Turkey (the sick man 
of Europe) declared itself a completely 
independent nation and was so recognized 
by Germany and Austria, whose tool in 
the war Turkey continues to be. So on 
April 20th the Turkish Government severed 
diplomatic relations with the United 
States. 





UST so that Turkey would not feel too 
independent, the British under General 
Maude captured Kut-el-Amara in Febru- 
ary. It will be remembered that this im- 
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It was the submarine that brought the United States into the war in 1917, 
and which still continues to be the chief disturber of the peace of nations. 


(© Underwood and Underwood.) 


General Allenby made headway in Pales- 
tine, and in November occupied the city of 
Jaffa on the Mediterranean coast, about 
thirty miles from Jerusalem; and on De- 
cember 8th captured Jerusalem itself. 
Many places familiar to Bible students, 
among them Bethlehem, the birthplace of 
Jesus, figured in this campaign. Jerusa- 
lem itself has now seven times yielded to 
besieging armies. Interesting enough, the 
last Christian ruler of the city was the 
German Emperor Frederick II, 1229 to 
1244. The Turks, who have held it for 


N April 7th the 
Allies were 
strengthened by the en- 
try of Cuba into the 
war against Germany. 


HE year 1917 will 

ever be memorable 
in the history of Rus- 
sia. On the 12th of 
March the Russian 
Duma assembled in de- 
fiance of the Czar’s de- 
cree of dissolution, : the 
first clear evidence to 
the world that revolu- 
tionary forces within 
the Empire were about 
to seize the government. 
March 15 Czar Nicho- 
las II abdicated the 
throne, and the most 
absolute of autocracies 
ceased to be and in its 
place a republic was 
set up. But this re- 
public must not be un- 
derstood to be a gov-~ 
ernment like our own. 
Many nationalities, each 
in its own geographical section of the Em- 
pire, make up Russia. These various peo- 
ples have not yet formed a united nation 
under one supreme government. On the 
contrary first one faction and then an- 
other has seized the reins of government, 
keeping Russia in a ferment. Rioting and 
bloodshed have been witnessed, particu- 
larly in Petrograd. Towards the close of 
the year representatives of the laboring 
interests called the Bolsheviki, under the 
leadership of Leon Trotzky, secured con- 
trol of the gov- (Continued on page 34.) 
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Take Your Pick! 


To those who act quickly you can have your choice of either the Daisy 


’ Air Rifle or the Handsomely Engraved Nickel-Finished Watch. We do this because 
we want a large number of new customers right away. The number of new customers 
we want is limited. So, act quickly. Get your order in today. 


Mothers, send in your order today for this wonderful 9-piece 

Boy’s Outfit and learn what extra value is in our boys’ clothing. 

Just mail post office order for $1.00. We will ship you the 

complete 9-Piece Boy’s Outfit along eS 00-Shot 











the Air Rifle or the watch—which are 5 


ae. ee pew until the air e | 
oe _—" “@ai Repeating 
* * \\aS 
AISY eN 
ARNE . 


—mail coupon NOW. 
Order by 
No. A-7 
A constant source of amusement for any Handsomely Engraved 
boy. Teaches accuracy of eye and trains steadiness of « e..s 
oa Loads of fun. comme Mh should have one. This is the same Nickel - F inished 
Daisy Air Rifle the comegas charge $1.50 for. Don’t miss this offer. This watch is made by the famous 


Gun 

Given 
New oo Watch Co., largest in the 
United States. Handsomely engraved 


H d kle finished. Watch tail 
Order Direct | sxc ,nstic Anighed. Wate retails 
proud to wear one of these watches, 


4 FromthisAd. | Xctnow—sena the coupon. 
€ Boy’s Sensational 


‘a, 9-Piece Outfit 
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Beyonce no only $1; pul down and t balance 


Shipped to 
ye eer Raed — 















































1 Pir Best-Wea: k Shoes 
pf sd, - ‘ear Blac c. 


Norfolk Suit is made striped smooth fine 
ed TM that will sive splendid ag te in either blue, 
at is made S the new Rationsl Hortom ue 
ined bs fancy ve patch pockets, state inch eat fu 
im good ers 
» watch —-- tnd adjastabie strap at 
gaan Sastner on viser, Reertiva lining. ey 
, same color as suit. weep diate nei 
Handsome ‘fancy Percale Blouse it stripes in fast colors. 
ilitary rie collar with links, and rset breast pocket. 
Four-in-hand Tie. Comes 


a in pretty 

shades—solid colors. 

Pocket Handkerchief is made of soft cambric finished lawn. Has 
wee tle white and biue robsmge menage fe weg ter “erage aparece 

soles. Well made and comfortable. weep up to 6. 

3 Pairs Black Stockings with double knees. Fast color. 

Be sure to give size and color of suit and cap and size of shoes, 
> AH: Beles: Quete with gun *- 2 2 © © $13.9) 

outfit ee ee “ 

Aa with gun 32:20 6 13.9: 


ELMER RICHARDS CO. 5:2 West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Be sure to check which gift you want with outfit) 

















Complete 
From Head 
/ to Foot 


6 Months to Pay 





















Ope: hi t with Bu ppa 1 Gentlemen;—I enclose. as first payment. Pleas 1 
ma charge account with us. our wearing appare 
needs and p —y A them in ‘small monthly ie a 4 Boy’s Outfit No. A-5S with Watch Oo 
credit rice nd o 
yee con n ‘below ‘and we wi will shi ip vou the the ‘wongerfal 9- Son Bey’s Boy’s Outfit No. A-7 with Gun Oo 


balance in smal] mon a yb now, Color Suit 


a Size Suit Siz Size Shoes ..eceeecseceee 
If I am not satisfied with the “poy” s outfit, I can aes mit ond get, payment back with ail 
lai oupon charges. Otherwise, I will pay advertised terms. 
(This coupon must be signed by your mother or father.) 


Th . 
ousands will be sending i in for this ig bargain. ft It will be first 














st served. n with Name .. 
ou can have your choles ‘of ei A ng ie Air Rifle or the Watek? 
. This outfit must be ordered b een your mother or father. Also get 
our remarkable bulletin oe men’s 8 and children’s clothing on Address 





credit. Mail the coupon today ~NOW 


ELMER RICHARDS COMPANY P3328, Chicago, IM 
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if you wish the Bargain Bulletin put X here C) 
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Boys, Here’s a Bully 
See it at Your C 


The 
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rary Preabaeet 
o oopRUw WiLSOr 


i aprrmenane T’S all about the great old times Abe Lincoln had when Do 
Says he was a boy, and, believe us, he was a regular fellow. Look 
; Abe gets in a peck of trouble one wi: ty or another, al- a whi 
€ °F? ne 3 though he comes out all right in the end as you know. He gets Such 
: ep F his shirt “dried” by his father for going in swimming ag: 1inst Th 
Stuff 5 orders, and in another place he finds out that a neighboring perfo 
3 farmer is trying to steal his father’s farm, whereupon he tells loval | 
Read A Pop and the result is SOME fight! And Pop wins it, {Az 
Letter : 
Below ‘ B 
enjamin C 
P| 
——| “Che SON of DE 
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ToLoLoLek eked ol ol ekeYorokoFokeleloLeleletelore™ « 


BOY Se een saTionad. Comme ee This great motion picture shows you Fin 
" iad how Americans lived about a hundred Don’t 
al years ago, and presents the joys and it, S) 
troubles and problems of the Lincoln aid a 
ag oe family. Me 
cosas nome ae. | eee % WE There are bully pictures of pioneer life, ws we 
Pat Indian fights and breath-taking suspense, more 
pan er eat ee OP life on the Mississippi, and the old slave 
. 4 , : , 
cas 90m of Demecggente 18 te TOES OS oticn auctions. And there’s one scene in which — 
great ramen | ialy te possidt ooln act® wpe per 2 
realising opioeavain chaptn ## 118selgmaranly. thst Dave Elkin, son of the preacher who 
oe pr sincerity eters ereeme eae of the one pOr- te tl } tl < . 
Sh tunes ane f00! conducted the services over the grave o 
crayed eo are of 
se ot une tae Sr ater ST ary L.incoln’s mother, is persuaded by Huck 
wariliing en" 4d in portraying © Pine acting of ‘orpter an lict 3 f* "ederate . ’ 
“meee Macrorance Of 3 SET yeas we M7 Lae Carter to enlist in the Confederate Army. 
Means Sop avin oF Pe Oe gaane, Oe ae Ife is captured, kills the brutal guard 
¢ one wh of sind = 54 ° ° 
ArT ecninine te Peg encereey- and is sentenced to death, but his parents 
enapeé 1 fils, jue a 
the destiny sae gust : 

«28,38 tact” Teanererent otthen? appeal to Lincoln, who pardons the lad. ao 
toe rey all pices sare Sets bart © = Ly { 
eitizens wil! gee it, JOUDE OF  aegree, St) 
tndeed, 2° = To 8 greater ~ lag jeratic <* 
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lly Motion Picture 
‘Own Theatre 


Don’t miss “The Son of Democracy” on any account. 
Lok for the incident where a queer little pickaninny steals 
a white hen and young Abe is the attorney for the defence. 
Such a trial! The jury alone will make you split. 

The picture comes in ten chapters, one chapter at each 
performance. The way to make sure of its coming to your 
leeal theatre is for you and all your pals to ASK for it. 
Azo there all together and ask the manager what date it is 


---- 
oe 





1.Chapin in . 
JEMOCRACY 


4 
Tell the family about it and have them. ask too. 
Don’t let yours be the only, town in the United States to miss 
it, Show this page at the ticket office window of your theatre 
aid ask, “when is it coming?” 

Meantime if you will fill out the coupon below and mail to 
us we will send you a picture of Chapin as Lincoln and some 
more reading matter about the play. 
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BO y Y here is the way to be sure any time of 
\ 9 seeing good motion pictures. Look for 
the Paramount and Arteraft trademarks. 
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ernment, and events 
moved rapidly in the 
direction of separate 
peace negotiations be- 
tween Russia and 
Germany. This de- 
sertion of her Allies 
meant the loss of the 
fighting strength of 
Russia’s armies on 
the one hand, and on 
the other the release 
of the German armies 
that had been making 
rapid advances into 
Russian territory by 
way of the Gulf of 
Riga, for offensive ac- 
tion on the Italian 
front and the West- 
ern front. An armis- 
tice was finally agreed 
upon between the’ Bol- 








N October 27th 

American troops 
in France fired their 
first shot in-the war. 
In the general din 
this shot was not 
“heard ‘round the 
world.” But it will 
be heard of around 
the world for many 
years to come. 


N November 30th 

the “Rainbow 
Division,’ U. S. A., 
in which every State 
in the Union is repre- 
sented, reached 
France. (It was in- 
correctly stated in 
January Boys’ Lire 
that this division was 
stationed at Camp 
Upton, Yaphank, L. I. 
The “Rainbow Divi- 











sheviki and the Ger- 
man Imperial Gov- 
ernment, and peace 


negotiations were be- 
gun at the close of 
the year. What might 
result could not safely be foretold, but 
statesmen did not entirely give up hope 
that true leaders of the Russian people 
would yet come to the front strong enough 
to turn the tide and save that country from 
becoming a vassal to Germany. 


ARLY in the year King Constantine, 

of Greece, was forced to abdicate his 
throne, because of undoubted intrigues be- 
tween the King and Queen with the Ger- 
man Government (the Queen is Emperor 
William’s sister), and that country was 
temporarily taken under the protectorate 
of England, France and Russia. Later on 
the provisional government of Greece 
severed diplomatic relations with the Teu- 


A view of Jaffa, from the sea, one of the first cities of Palestine to yield to the 
British arms. (© Underwood and Underwood.) 


tonic Allies and entered the war on the 
side of Great Britain and her Allies. 


O* July 22d the King of Siam declared 
war on Germany and Austria. Siam 
has not taken a very active part in inter- 
national affairs, and while a welcome ally, 
can hardly be looked upon as a decisive 
factor in the fighting. The same might be 
said of Liberia, the Negro republic, estab- 
lished mostly by American negroes on the 
Western Coast of Africa, which on August 
7th declared war on Germany. Seven days 
later China declared war on Germany and 
Austria. (The entrance of new nations 
in the war is significant of growing 
hatred of autocratic forms of government). 


sion” before leaving 
America was sta- 
tioned at Camp Mills, 
Hempstead, L. I.) 


HE close of the year found the fol- 

lowing countries engaged in the sangui- 
nary conflict in Europe. On the side of 
the Entente: Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Japan, Montenegro, Servia, Brazil, 
China, Cuba, Portugal, Rumania, Greece, 
Italy, Liberia, Panama, San Marino, Siam, 
United States. On the side of the “Triple 
Alliance”: Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Turkey. 

In addition the following countries had 
severed diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many: Costa Rica, Ecuador, Egypt, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru. 
The different nationalities now involved 
number about fifty. 








A remarkable photograph of the riotings in Petrograd that marked the transition 
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(© International Film Service, Inc.) 











of Russia from an autocracy to a republic. 
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Instructing our airmen. The new 


upon which the instructor is 


ferent kinds of artillery fire. 


this from 6,000 feet in the air. 
afterward checked up. 
course of instruction in France. 

Public Information.) 


(Continued from page 31) 

HE effect of the war upon our foreign 

trade is indicated in the totals for 1913, 
the year before the war began, and for 
1917. The totai foreign trade of this coun- 
try in 1918 was $4,276,614,772; for 1917, 
$9,050,000,000. At the end of 1913 there 
was owing to this country on its foreign 
commerce $691,421,812; at the close of 
1917 $3,250,000,000. The entire industry 
of the United States has felt the effects of 
the war, in some branches disastrously, 
while others -have profited immensely. 
Every form of production of things useful 
for the conduct of the war has, of course, 
been stimulated. One of the most pro- 
nounced effects has been the drawing off 
of labor from some branches to those 
which are most active in producing war 
supplies, and which pay largely increased 
wages. As a consequence the railroads of 
the country have suffered through the loss 
of trained workmen, and as a further con- 
sequence the transportation of fuel and 
foodstuffs has been almost disorganized, 
so that the close of the year found many 
sections of the country suffering from lack 
of coal, sugar and some other necessities. 
This resulted in one of the most drastic 
measures possible in a democracy, the tak- 
ing over by the Government of the entire 
interstate - transportation system of the 
country. The Government has been given 
control over practically all of the resources 
of the United States, and thé President is 
exercising this vast power in such a way 
as to harmonize all our resources and 
powers for the prosecution of‘the war to 
a successful finish. Plans for the creation 
of a new merchant marine fleet within the 


aviators in the gal- 
lery are looking down on a map of the trenches, 
throwing 
colored lights at different speeds, representing dif- 
The aviators make 
notes of the location of the shots and prepare the 
radio messages which they would send if witnessing 
The messages are 
This is but one phase of the 
(© Committee on 


space of two or three years 
that shall equal in size and 
efficiency fleets that ordinarily 
would require a score or more 
of years in building, and the 


construction of thousands of 
airships for war service are 
among the notable industrial 


enterprises set in motion by 
the Government for the con- 
duct of the war. The whole 
field of invention is alive with 
efforts to produce devices 
which will release man power 
from manufacturing processes 
and increase the efficiency of 
instruments of war. 


MMEDIATELY after the 

reassembling of Congress in 
December, President Wilson 
addressed a joint session urging 
a declaration of war against 
Austria-Hungary, and on De- 
cember 7th such a_ resolution 
was passed by Congress with 
but one dissenting vote and 
was signed by the President at 
5:08 P. M. 


IN GENERAL 


ERY little can take place 

among the stars now with- 
out detection, inasmuch as dur- 
ing 1917 there was installed at 
the Governmental Observatory 
on Mt. Wilson a telescope with 
a 100-inch reflector, the largest 
in the world. A dome 100 feet 
high houses this instrument, 
whose huge parts, under con- 
struction for several years, re- 
quired the ma- 
chinery of a 
shipyard, ac- 
cording to the 
Scientific A mer- 
ican. The observatory is 
situated 6,000 feet high, 
and it is said that the be- 
havior of 800,000,000 stars 
can be observed through 
this great telescope. 








various 


NE of the most inter- 

esting scientific ques- 
tions relates to the antiqui- 
ty of the age of the human 
race in America. When and 
how did human life begin 
here? The United States 
National Museum in 1917 
completed researches _ it 
had undertaken to deter- 
mine this, and announced 
that no geological evidence 
was found of the exist- 
ence of man on this conti- 
nent antedating the In- 
dian, and that even the 
Indian has been here “but 
a few thousand years.” 
Remarkable degrees of 
civilization have been dis- 
closed as having prevailed 
in different parts of North 
and South America at re- 
mote times, the same re- 
searchers having uncov- 
ered, for one example, an 
ancient village in Socorro 
County, New Mexico, 
which originally covered 
over thirty acres and con- 
sisted largely of circular 
houses constructed under- 
ground. The war had sad- 








ing the art of entrenching themselves against a foe. 


ly interrupted much of the exploration into 
the past by archaeologists, and the year 
1917 is not rich in discoveries in this field 
anywhere in the world. 


N the Fourth of July the United States 

was bombarded in the air by meteors, 
two of which alighted near Colby, Wis., 
and one near Cornell, Wis., varying in 
weight from 75 to 200 pounds. 


N important and very interesting engi- 
neering feature during the year was 
the completion of the Lake Washington 
Canal entirely within the city limits of 
Seattle, Washington. The canal is eight 
miles long and connects Puget Sound with 
Lake Washington, greatly extending the 
city’s waterway facilities. At Seattle also 
a reservoir covering an area of about 200 
acres is under construction. 


HE movies are going to be hard put 

to it to show desperados lost in the 
desert plains of the West and writhing 
along in the sun-scorched sand, their 
tongues lolling out from thirst, after a 
recent appropriation by Congress has been 
put to use in erecting sign-posts through- 
out such regions to tell travelers (and 
desperados) the location and nature of 
water courses and water holes. But as it 
is better that the movies should suffer than 
real men and women, the act is as humane 
as it is novel. 


HREE comets looked in on the world 
in 1917, one discovered by Mellish, an- 
other by Schaunasse, and one by Wolf. 
{These visitors, like all their predecessors, 
did not consider our planet worth drop- 
ping in on for a stay. (Cont’d on page 42.) 





National army men at a New Jersey cantonment learn- 


(© 
Underwood and Underwood.) 
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Keep the Home Fires Burning 


HE world is in flames. New problems are daily 
arising. Conditions such as never before existed 
call for drastic action. 

The Government has even found it necessary 
to take over the railroads. 

In every community, especially in the Fast, regula- 
tions have been adopted affecting the use of light and 
gas and coal. 

We have wheatless days and meatless days through 
out the whole land. 

Each community has its own serious local problems. 
Indeed the whole world seems to be out of joint. 

Scouts, thesé are days in which we should remember 
our motto and obligation. We must do our duty and 
help deal with these new problems. 


A “Boy Scout Thrift Shop” 









“A SCOUT 
1S. THRIFTY” 





the scout world. They have started a “Boy Scout Thrift 

Shop.” A cobbling class has been formed and all the 
people of the community have been asked to turn over to the 
Bov Scouts all old and discarded shoes. 

Under the instruction of an expert cobbler who, by the way, 
is a charming old man of eighty years of age, the scouts are 
taught to repair these shoes, and they are then made available 
at a nominal price for those in need. 

During apprenticeship, scouts each pay 10 cents a lesson, 
but after they have fully qualified, they receive 10 cents for 
each pair of shoes re paired. 

It is furnishing a useful and helpful occupation for a number 


i. scouts of Omaha have again made themselves felt in 


of scouts. 


Every Scout to Boost America 
gree week of January 20th has been selected for the time 


during which the Boy Scouts of America will make their 

house to house distribution of President Wilson's Flag 
Dav address, as aids to the Committee on Public Information. 
Kach Scout is to have a specially prepared identification card. 
Kach troop of Scouts is to be responsible for the distribution 
of a number of copies of President Wilson’s Flag Day address, 
equivalent to at least an average of fifteen copies for each 
enrolled member. These are to go to INFLUENTIAL PERSONS 


who will agree to read the address and then be responsible for 
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What every Scout wants to know 
Department conducted by JAMES esto Chief Scout Executive 
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We must each and every one re spond to every call 
which our Government makes for se rvice. 

There is more need of the scout training today than 
ever before. The troop meetings must be kept up. 
Scouts must prepare to pass the tests prescribed for 
advancement. 

Our schools are more necessary than ever before. 
The attendance of Scouts should be regular. Indeed 
the Scouts should do more. As a patriotic service in 
these war times, they should help the teacher in every 
way possible to make the school work more etfective. 

And the home cannot be neglected. Mother and 
father and sisters and brothers are entitled to first con- 
sideration, for we should remember that as Scouts, we 
must do our share to keep home fires burning. 
placing them in the hands of some other person, where®they will 
possibly do some practical good in boosting America. It will 
not be the job of the Scouts to pick out persons whom they 
think need the information. Scouts are to confine their efforts 
absolutely to distributing the literature to persons who have 
influence in the community. Further, they are to boost Amer- 
ica at every opportunity and the week of January 20th will 
be a Red Letter Week in the history of the United States. 

What a glorious privilege it is to be relied upon by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the other public officials at Wash- 
ington as the agency in aiding such a big piece of patriotic 
service in these stirring war times. 

Scouts, we are locking to you to give a good account of 
yourselves. The report blanks which you will return to your 
Scoutmaster will tell the tale. Let.us hope that they will be 
very encouragmg. 





Anniversary Week 


fp big event in the Scout calendar each year is Anni 


versary Week. From February sth to 12th, inclusive, an 

interesting program has been suggested for the celebra- 
tion of the eighth birthday of the Boy Scouts of America. The 
joy Scouts of America at eight vears of age is full of strength 
and vigor and promise for the future. All who are now mem- 
bers are having the benefit of the Movement at the inmost inter- 
esting time in its history as well as the most important time in 
the history of the world. Life was never so full of opportun- 
ity as today, and the Boy Scouts of America, because of the 
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effectiveness of its program and the character of its member- 
ship, is playing a mighty important part in the affairs of our 
nation. 


We are all proud to be Scouts, but why should we be content 


with a membership of but 290,000 boys and 76,000 men? There 


are 8,000,000 boys who should have the benefit of the Boy Scout 
Program. For this reason the officers of the National Council 
have decided to include in the pro- 

gram for Anniversary Week two 

very important undertakings: 


IRST, there will be a_ definite 

effort to organize a Scoutmasters” 
Reserve Corps. This means that 
men who are unable to actively serve 
in the Army or Navy and their vari- 
ous branches are to be urged to en- 
list for service as scout leaders. We 
not only want enough new leaders to 
take care of the work of the men 


Troop 2 Herald, Needham, 
Mass. 


““TF you want to be in the kind of a troop, 
Like the kind of a troop you like, — 
You needn’t slip your suit in a grip 
And start on a long, long hike; 
You'll only find: what you left behind, 
For there’s nothing that’s really new. = of the campaign the Treasury De- 
It’s a knock at yourself when you knock your 


Scouting Activities 
YCOUTING activities during the year 1917 set a new high 
water mark in the history of Scouting. 27,041 merit badges 


“were issued as compared with 19,047 in 1916. Two hundred 


and nineteen boys qualified as Eagle Scouts as compared with 

99 in the year before. Five hundred and twenty-nine 

Life Scout badges, and 508 Star Scout badges were also 
issued. 


Every Scout to Save a 
Soldier 


“HE plan for the Boy Scouts 
‘T of America to take part in the 
War Savings Stamp campaign 

has radically changed since the last 
issue of Boys’ Lire. Instead of con- 
fining ourselves to the last few days 


partment has provided us with a 


who are patriotically responding to troop— special edition of five million post 
the country’s call but sufficient men It isn’t the troop, it’s you! > ecards which are to be used in a 


of the right kind to organize new 
troops. We hope to have during the 
vear 1918 at least 200,000 new boys. 
Wouldn't it be fine if we could close 
the year 1918 with a half million of 
scouts? We can do it if all work 
together. 

\s scouts you can help by sug- 
gesting to your scoutmaster — the 
names of men whom you think would 
make good scoutmasters. Perhaps 
some of the older boys in your troop 


could volunteer to serve as patrol leaders in organizing new 
troops. Certainly all can help boost the Boy Scouts of America 
and lead other boys to the point of becoming members: Let 
us all work together to make this feature of the Anniversary 
Week program a real success. “Not for ourselves but for 
others,” should be the underlying thought. 


A NOTHER feature of Anniversary Week this year is to be 
£\ the campaign to secure sufficient money to completely 
organize the whole country with a field force of expert workers 
who will codperate in the organization of troops and _ local 
councils where there are none today. This part of the job is 
distinctively for the scoutmasters, members of troop commit- 
tees, and members of 
local councils, and 
the fathers and 
mothers of scouts. 

Two Hundred 
Thousand Dollars is 
to be raised. Every 
dollar sent to Mr. 
Geo. D.. Pratt, 
Treasurer of the 
National Council, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, will help. 
Perhaps your father, 
your mother, your 
uncle, or your aunt, 
or some one of your 
relatives might feel 
that this would be a 
xood cause for them 
to help in these stir- 
ring times. 

We figure it out 
just this way: if 
290,000 boys can do such practical service to the country, why 
not give the country the benefit of the services of 500,000 boys? 
We can do it if we get the money to pay the expenses. If you 
want to know more about. this, ask your scoutmaster. 

Suggested program for Anniversary Week will be found on 
page 26, ' 
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R&- troops are not made by boys afraid 
Lest somebody else gets ahead, 

When everyone works and nobody shirks 
You can raise a troop from the dead. 

And, if, while you make your personal stake, 
Your neighbors can make one, too. 

Your troop will be what you want to see,— 
It isn’t the troop, it’s you!’ 





The Phi'adelphia Hikers arrive at the entrance 


carefully worked out house to house 
canvass. 

Each Scout who succeeds in secur- 
ing ten or more persons to start to 
save money by the War Savings 
Stamps method is to have a button. 
This plan has not been definitely 
agreed upon, but something of the 
character is being worked out. It 
will provide that, as the record in- 
= creases,—that is, if a boy is respon- 

sible for inducing 100 persons to 
buy War Savings Stamps and thus begjp to save towards a 
$5 War Savings Certificate,—there is to be suitable recogni- 
tion for this, and so on up to 2,000. We understand that 
20,000,000 post cards have been provided for use by public 
school children and other agencies in the United States. ‘The 
Scouts have been asked to be responsible for one quarter of 
this entire amount. 

Uncle Sam certainly does place. great faith in the Boy 
Scouts of America, and, boys, we are not going to disappoint 
him. Every one of us is going to make an effort to help. We 
can begin in our own homes, then go to our neighbors, and so 
on until the whole town in which we live is thoroughly aroused 
and sufficient money is made available for Uncle Sam. 


Membership 
Record 


O*X January 7th 
there were 290,- 
958 Boy Scouts in 
good standing, com- 
pared with 202,082 
on the same day one 
year previous, These 
boys were organized 
in 18,574 troops as 
compared with 9,978 
on January 7th, 1916. 
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Keep Right on 
Scouting 
HE unusual 
cold weather 
that the eastern 
part of the country 
has experienced did 
hot prevent four 
sturdy scouts from hiking from Philadelphia to New York. 
Scoutmaster William Thron of Troop 128 of Philadelphia 
Boy Scouts of America, with three first class scouts of his 
troop —Harold Greenhalgh, William Wood, and Willian ©. 
Rank--hiked the 101 miles by road from Philadelphia to New 
(Continued on page 38) 
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THERE are two types of coaster brakes : the 
“concave hub” like this E41, and the “straight 
hub” CJ, represented by 


OWT OU 





COASTER BRAKE 


YOU prosasty prefer the 
MORROW because of its pleasing, 
straight and sturdy lines. But you don’t 
buy a coaster brake FOR ITS LOOKS. 
You buy it for WHAT IT WILL DO, 
And the STRAIGHT HUB permits 
the MORROW to do its work better 
than any other type of hub. 


It is apparent that there is 
more surface inside a straight hub, 
like this [CJ], than in a concave hub, like 
this J. Thus, since the braking power 
in a coaster brake is applied to the iamer 
surface of the hub, you have more brak- 
ing surface in a MORROW than in 
any other coaster brake. 


Asa matter of fact, the braking 
surface of the MORROW measures 
6 3-10 sq. in.—much /arger than that 
of other brakes. This means greater 
braking power, giving you surer and 
more positive control of your bike. 


Burt greater braking power is 
only ove of the reasons why you should’ 
have a MORROW. Others are: 


Even Braxinc Power 
The drum of the MORROW expands 
equally from both ends, distributing the 
braking power evenly and equally over 
the entire inner surface of the hub. No 
other brake does this. 

Bronze Brake Suoes 
Two metals of equal hardness will not 
“grip” properly in braking. For this 
reason the “drum” in the MORROW has 
bronze “brake shoes.” Bronze, being 
softer than the hard steel inner surface 
of the hub, “takes hold’? smoothly but 
firmly, and keeps hold. 

Posrrive Forwarp Drive 
The minute you press forward on the 
pedals you move forward with a MOR- 
ROW. It responds instantly. 

Coasts Wirnout Friction 
Easily, noiselessly, on steel balls much 
larger than those in other brakes, 

STRONG aNnD STURDY 
All working parts unusually substantial. 
Stand the > Tae wear. 

Inspection €9 Tests 
Ninety-five separate inspections followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 


brake, guarantee you perfect service from 
every MOR..OW. 


Demand the sturdy, efficient, dependable MORROW on your next bicyere. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 2 


ELMIRA, NEW V YORK 
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Why the Morrow 
a straight hub 





York in practically three days. They left 
the City Hall in Philadelphia at 10 A. M. 
on Wednesday, passing through Frankfort, 


Bristol, and reaching Trenton at night. 
On Thursday night they reached New 
Brunswick. They could have made New 


York easily by Friday night, but one of 
the boys slightly hurt his knee, and like 
all true scouts they took care of it at once. 

They stopped over in Newark and came 
on early the next day to New York City. 

They carried the regular scout equip- 
ment and wore the regular scout clothing, 
with no extras. Although the weather was 
itterly cold, they wore no ear muffs or 
skull caps. They arrived by the Cortlandt 
Street Ferry and because their dog, 
“Sport,” had hiked all the way with them, 
they also had to hike through the streets 
of New York, “Sport” not being permit- 
ted on the Subway or elevated railways. 
As soon as they reached National Head- 
quarters at 200 Fifth Avenue, they took on 
a few scout supplies and caught the next 
train back to Philadelphia. The trip was 
made merely as a scouting test. All were 
in fine shape except that the scoutmaster 
had his north ear frostbitten as he came 
across the meadows from Newark to New 
York. 


Liberty Loan No, 2 


HE tabulating and analyzing of the 

reports of Liberty Loan No. 2 have 

just about been completed. Over 
22,000 boys earned War Service Emblems. 
Nearly 4,000 boys who earned War Ser- 
vice Emblems in Liberty Loan No. 1 will 
have earned @ bar for their services in 
Liberty Loan No. 2. 

It is expected that definite announce- 
ment of the winners of the President’s 
Flag, and the best records by rural com- 
munities and large cities will be announced 
in the February Ist issue of Scourine. 
Your Scoutmaster can tell you more about 
this. The emblems will be awarded just 
at the beginning of the campaign for 
Liberty Loan No. 3. 


Liberty Loan No. 3 

IBERTY Loan No. 3 is going to give 
the Boy Scouts of America another 
big opportunity for service. The 
Government has agreed to give us a 
special poster. Mr. J. C. Leyendecker, 
the famous artist who makes so many 
striking cover pages for the Saturday 
Evening Post, and who made the Boy 
Scout design which appears on all of our 
membership certificates, has given us a 
very striking picture showing how the 
Scouts are helping our country. One mil- 
lion copies of this poster are to be dis- 

tributed throughout the whole land. 

The Scouts are to have a definite time 
for their campaign as in Liberty Loans - 
No. 1 and 2. Five million special appli- 
cation blanks will be used as heretofore. 
Start in now to make up the list of your 
— and don’t let them off with War 

avings Stamps certificates if they can 
afford to subscribe for Liberty Loan 
bonds. Many can afford to have both, 
but use good judgment so as to not have 
one effort conflict with the other. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


VERY scout will want to carry out 
the full program that has been sug- 
gested for Anniversary Week. Of course 
it will not be possible for every troop to 
do everything that is suggested. Some 
troops will, however. 
Every troop should attempt to carry 


| out a part of the program. Certainly 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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all will want to recommit themselves to 
the Scout Oath and Law and plan to be 
prepared to give greater service to our 
country until the war is won. 





‘BOYS’ LIFE”? DELAYED 
IN THE MAILS 


To Our Readers: 


The existing unusual transpor- 
tation conditions throughout the 
United States by reason of the 
war are seriously affecting the 
delivery of all publications being 
mailed at Second Class Postage 
Pound Rates, including Boys’ 
Lire. Our readers are requested 
to be patient, and in a patriotic 
manner accept these unavoidable 
delays. Be assured, however, 
National Headquarters is doing 
its utmost to relieve the situation. 
Should any reader of Boys’ Lire 
fail to receive his copy of any 
issue, we will appreciate being 
notified, and, if possible, a dup- 
licate copy will be mailed. 











COMMONPLACE WONDERS 
HERE were seven eclipses in 1917 not 
counting that of the Czar of Russia, 

the first time there were so many in one 
year since 1805. Three of these were of 
the moon and four of the sun, and in the 
case of the total eclipse of the sun on 
December 13th the center of the eclipse 
passed exactly over the South Pole, and 
with no one there to observe it! The next 
total eclipse of the sun takes place June 
8th of this year, observable in many parts 
of the United States as a partial ollie. 


FELLOWS, SALUTE HING LEE 
N a column article and giving his pic- 
ture, a New York daily recently told 


about Hing Lee, the first Chinese boy to | 
win highest class honors in the history of | 


the. New York City Public Schools. Hing’s 
father was born in America, but fourteen 
years ago Hing was-born in Canton. He 
came to America two years ago and is 
now in 7-A grade, Public School No. 32, 
where he won his honors. Commissioner 
of Jurors Jacob Brenner makes a practice 
uf donating prizes to the brightest pupils 
in this school, and this year awarded the 
first prize to Hing Lee, who chose a scout 
knife, as he wanted to be a thorough 
American boy and so had joined the Boy 
Scouts. The Principal of the school says 
“Hing is just as bright in things outside 
of school as he is in school.” 

This young scout has not yet made up 
his mind what he is going to be, but he 
certainly is making a good start toward 
something well worth while. 





The start of a perfect:day: (Of 
course, it’s Boys’ Lire he’s reading) 
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We Must “Follow-Up” 


The story of the Gallipoli with- 
drawal is a tale of inadequate sup- 
port. Like Salamanders clinging to 
the red-hot bars of a fiery furnace, 
the boys of Australia and New Zea- 
land clung to the slopes of Anzac. 
Desperately, heroically they clung. 
No troops under any circumstances 
ever displayed greater soldierly 
qualities or upheld more sacredly 
the best traditions of England’s 
Army. But they had to withdraw 
because the “follow-up” was not 
there. 


To some of us it has been given 
to march with the columns of troops 
that go to France. And to others it 
is given to wave Godspeed. But he 
who marches and he who stays is 


f 
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One Policy 


equally a citizen of the world’s 
mightiest republic and equally re- 
sponsible for its success in. this 
greatest of undertakings. 


Then let us at home turn from our 
flag waving and consider how neces- 
sary we are, how useful we must be. 
Those who go to fight cannot hope 
to win by naked bravery and we can- 
not hope to win unless every indi- 
vidual at home does all he can. We 
must have no Gallipoli: 


The Bell System is only one of 
the myriad great and small industries 
which are co-operating that nothing 
be left undone to keep a constant, 
efficient stream of men, guns, am- 
munition, food, clothing and com- 
forts flowing to the front. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 














3 Gifts for! Boys’ Life, One Year, 
the Price | New Boy Scout Calendar 


of 1 





and this Fine Fountain Pen 


All for 
$150 
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work 


n of the world do not quit 
and waste time pointing with 
pride to the big work they have ac- 


complished. On the contrary, 
soon as they have completed one big job, 
they tackle several more big jobs they have 
jotted down in their mental memorandum 
hooks. True Seouts, no matter how old 
or how young they may be, work on the 
sume lines, 


as 


Every sure-enough Scout in America has 
done a heap of big work in the strenuous 
year of 1917. Boy Scouts delivered the 
goods by pushing the sale of the first Lib- 
erty Loan, and with the second Liberty 
Loan they made their first loan records 
look like fifteen cents; From all sections 
the records just in at headquarters prove 
that the Boy Scouts of America have made 
good and a-plenty on the pledge, “Every 
scout to feed a soldier.” As a result tons 
of wheat, corn, pork, beans, beef, potatoes, 
and onions are added to Uncle Sam’s store 
to keep Americans on the firing line of 
human liberty in fine condition to stand 
the strain. So far so good. 

Now even bigger jobs must be tackled 
in 1918, and the production of food is the 


very biggest and most important of all 
the big jobs. We Americans must boost 


with every ounce of mental and physical 
manhood, built up by the splendid life of 
freedom we have inherited from those who 
sacrificed everything to secure it. 


NV OST scouts were raw recruits in the 
1 spring of 1917. ‘They had to learn 
the very \ B C of food production, and 
yet with few exceptions they made good. 
One patrol raised twenty-five acres of the 
finest corn that ever came over the pike; 
another $2,700 worth of beans; and so it 
went above and below’ these figures 


throughout the whole country. 














Sprouting. 
This year we must start earlier, work 
harder, side-track the mistakes of last 
year, and produce greater quantity and 


even better quality than we did last year. 

Get busy right away, for there are many 
plants we can start before the sun, com- 
ing back from its trip to the south, gets 
near enough to our home section to give 
us the balmy air and warm soil which make 
food plants happy and anxious to accom- 
plish the work laid out for them by Dame 
Nature. 

We have homes where the temperature 
is nearer 70° than 60°, and in this tem- 
perature such plants as cabbage, lettuce, 
onions, parsley, and even such heat lovers 
as egg plants, peppers, and tomatoes can 
be started, so that instead of having only 
seeds to plant when the season is right 
out of doors we can gain weeks by setting 
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out good husky plants, not only well rooted 
and well leaved, but in bloom and even 
occasionally with small seed pods already 
formed. 

In many places scouts will find green- 
house owners willing to set aside a corner 


or a bench for scouts who wish to start 
food plants. .'There are few localities where 
hotbeds or cold frames cannot be found 


in possession of some worth-while Ameri- 
can who will readily turn them over to the 
scouts_for plant raising purposes. 

Failing to find either one of these helps 
to grub production it is not a great stunt 
to buy one or half a dozen cold frame 
sashes three feet wide and six feet long. 
It is not a great stunt to dig a hole two 
feet deep, even if the ground is frozen 
solid. A pick or a mattock backed by 
good scoutsmanship will turn the trick. 
Secure sufficient fresh manure to fill 
these pits and trample it down firmly until 
its surface is a foot or so below the ground 
level, wetting it down with warm water if 
necessary and covering with about four 
inches of good dirt freed of frost by bring- 
ing it into the cellar or other shelter. 
Place boards around the sides of these 
rectangular pits raised about four inches 
above the top of the soil surface at the 
south end and about a foot above the sur- 
face at the north end. On this frame lay 
the sash, which must fit snugly all around 
so that the cold will not get in to check 
the germination or injure the plants. In 
these simplest of shelters for “putting it 
over” on old man Winter can be started 
uany kinds of vegetables. 

Rows running from north to south four 
inches apart will supply any troop with 
sufficient plants to cover goodly plots in 
the open. If for any reason none of these 
sure increasers of our country’s food sup- 
ply can'be found, we must fall back on 
simpler methods. Soap boxes, starch boxes, 
or any other kind of boxes must be se- 
cured and their four sides hacked, whittled, 
or sawed down to about four inches in 
height, or those shallow boxes called 
“flats” can be made by any scout able to 
handle a saw or hammer. 


These boxes should be filled with about 
three inches of good soil containing well 
rotted manure, decayed leaves, or last sum- 
mer’s grass clippings. The box should be 
shaken or tapped to settle the soil com- 
pactly. It should then be sprinkled with 
water until the soil is entirely moist and 
the surplus oozing out around the bottom. 
These boxes should be placed on a table or 
shelf built close to the lightest windows in 
the living room, kitchen, laundry, the 
scout’s own room, or at scout headquar- 
ters, according as his home folks or scout- 
master will permit. The table or shelf 
should be covered with a piece of floor or 
table oilcloth raised all around the edge 
so that the scout gardener will not get in 
“Dutch” by having dirt or dirty water get- 
ting on the floor or, otherwise disturbing 
the peace. 


S soon as the surface soil has lost its 
surplus moisture or gone out of the 
muddy stage, little furrows should be made 


anywheres from two to four inches apart. 
These can be made with a wooden meat 
skewer, a piece of telegraph wire, or a lead 
pencil pressed into the soil and into them 
should be sifted or dropped the seeds. 
Each box or each row should be numbered 
or labeled with the kind of seed and the 
date they are planted. The seeds should 
be covered carefully, rubbing the soil used 
to cover them between the hands and pick- 
ing out all small stones, chips, or other 
chunks which falling on top of the seed 
would prevent its growth. 

The boxes must be kept warm night and 
day. The usual temperature of a living 
room, somewhere between 60 and 70 de- 
grees, is perfectly satisfactory, as most 
plants will stand without a murmur a 
temperature down to about 45 at night. 














___ TOMATO __EGG PLANT 


Oak leaf first in line of march 





\fter the seeds are all planted and the 
surface leveled a sheet of blotting paper, 
a square of flannel or cotton cloth thor- 
oughly dampened should be laid over the 
soil and kept moist by sprinkling. This 
is to keep the surface of the soil and the 
seeds themselves from drying out, for 
moisture is needed to soften the hard outer 
hulls and moisture must exist in plenty to 
enable the tiny roots to get the necessary 
water and plant food. 

Of course the blotting paper or cloth 
must be removed from the surface as soon 
as you find the plants are coming up, hence 
these plant boxes should be looked at daily. 
While it takes six weeks for onion seed 
to germinate, lettuce and tomatoes germ- 
inate very quickly, and from three days 
to a week will see the most vigorous and 
ambitious of many of the common plants 
thowing above the surface of the soil. 
During the time the plants are making 
their growth in the house they should be 
sprinkled frequently, for the dry air of 
the house causes rapid) evaporation of 
moisture through the pores of the leaves 
and the leaves must not dry up and in 
shriveling close up the pores which are 
very similar to the lungs of human beings. 


NE of the best things in the world to 

spray young plants with is the rub- 
ber bulb with the fine nozzle used in most 
households for. sprinkling clothes before 
ironing. These can be purchased cheaply 
at any department or hardware store. The 
old-fashioned way of sprinkling was to 
moisten a scrubbing brush or a_ whisk 
broom, taking it in one hand and tapping 
it over the plants with the other hand. ‘The 
idea is to moisten thoroughly but without 
having large drops fall to make miniature 
shell craters and expose seeds and roots 
to the air where they quickly dry out and 
die. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Edison Conquest Pictures 


The Every Boy’s Library of the Motion Picture World 


*DISON Conquest Pictures 
in the motion picture world 
what Every Boy’s Library 


yy 


are 










CONQUEST 
two pictures of special interest 


PROGRAMS include 


to Boy Scouts — “KNIGHTS 


is in the realm of books. OF THE SQUARE 
They are motion pic- TABLE,” by James A. 
tures of the kind of Wilder, National, Field 
stories boys like—of Scout Commissioner, 


adventure and dar- 
ing, of ambition 
and achievement, 
sometimes serious, 
but more often hu- 







and “THE BOY WHO 
CRIED WOLF,” by 
Richard Harding 
Davis. The former 
is the feature of 


morous. They CONQUEST PRO- 
range in length GRAM NO. 2; the 
from two to five latter’ of Program 
reels. Then there No. 4. Both pictures 
are the shorter sub- were prepared under 
jects—patriotic, scien- the editorial supervi- 
tific, travel, industriai, sion of the Library De- 
and some dealing with partment of the Boy 


thrilling sports. 


Conquest Program No. 2 


Knights of the Square Table 

By James A. Wilder 

The story of boy zangsters and embryo 
thietes at war with the police and Boy 
Scouts. Plenty of action and a lively fight 
between the Scouts and the street boys and 
in the end the latter join the troop and be- 
come useful, patriotic scouts. Through the 
whole runs the influence of a mother’s love 
upon her wayward son. 
Farmer Alfalfa & His Wayward Pup 

An animated cartoon showing the fearful 
and wonderful things that befell an ad- 
venturous puppy when he went forth to ex- 
plore the farm and its inhabitants. 


Your Flag and My Flag 
A timely and inspiring ~ of the 
poem of that title. 
The Making of Hundred- Tea Guns 
Taken, by a at the U. Arsenal 
at Watervliet, N. Y 
What Form ions to An Athlete 
Shows the intricate play of muscles in an 
athlete’s body and brings home the neces- 
sity of keeping in form physically if one 
wishes to be well and to succeed. 
The Story of the Willow Plate 
A quaint legend of ancient China furnishes 
the motif of the story. 
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: Conquest Program | No. 4 


The Half Back 

By Ralph Henry Barbour 

A corking story of American school boy 
life. Young Joel March has to fight a bully 
to establish the fact that a poor student can 
be successful. He wins, but is the victim of 
spiteful plotting that almost keeps him out 
of the decisive football game of the season. 
Things are cleared up in time for him to help 
win the game. 
The Boy Who Cried Wolf 

The story of ‘‘Jimmie’’, an ardent and diligent 
Boy Scout who obeys the admonition of a war 
correspondent to be on the lookout for spies. 
After several mistaken leads which result in 
complications and embarrassment for Jimmie, he 
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ONQUEST Pictures. have 
nation - wide distribution 
and can be sent any place and 


> at any time they are called for. 


For the convenience of exhibit- 
ors and social workers who 


want to secure such subjects for - 


family group exhibitions, with 
the minimum of time and cost, 
EDISON CONQUEST  PIC- 
TURESare arranged in grouped 
programs of seven reels each, 
but they may be booked as sin- 
gle subjects or regrouped as oc- 
casion demands, 


Why not invite someone of 
your local exhibitors to help ob- 


serve Scout Anniversary Week — 


(February 8-15) by arranging 


Scouts of America. 
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Conquest Program No. 





T. Haviland Hicks, Freshman 


The many humorous and unexpected situ 
ations in this photoplay give it unusual in- 
terest and appeal. T. Haviland Hicks is 
always getting into serapes from which he 
promptly and dexterously extricates him 
self. He gets wind of a scheme to haze him 
and sends a challenge to the sophomores. If 
they do not succeed in hazing him he is to 
be immune thereafter. The challenge is 
accepted and Hicks outwits them, not once, 
but many times. 


Gallegher 
By Richard Harding Davis 


The story of a wide-awake young business 
man, a disciple of Sherlock Holmes, who 
captures a criminal being sought. 
Turning Out Silver Bullets 


Showing the evolution of a coin from the 
crude metal to the finished product. 


Young Salts 

A review of work and play at the Culver 
Military Academy. 
The Holy Land 


Scenes of the life and customs of the Holy 
Land, which have changed little in two thou- 
sand years. 
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Conquest Program No. 9 





adanined 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


In the Conquest Pictures screen produc- 
tion of Stevenson’s “KIDNAPPED”, boys 
may see all that happened to David Balfour 
vividly depicted. They may accompany the 
young Eighteenth Century Scotchman from 
the home of the dominie who raised him, 
through the dangerous and thrilling events 
on board the brig Covenant, manned by 


captures a real German spy with maps, instru- . 2 rowdies and cut-throats and bound for the 
ments and all damaging evidence intact. Com- Carolinas, to his rightful place as heir of 
plications of a different nature ensue when the a showing at that time of THE rig I 


spy is handed over to the ‘‘powers that be’’. 


Playing in Florida 
A view of the habits and occupations of the rich 
who migrate to Florida in winter. 


Crystals in Formation 

Showing the marvelous and symmetrical growth 
of different kinds of crystals, 
Joy Riders of the Ocean 

The shark sucker is a strange and little known 
inhabitant of tropical waters The natives of 
West Indies train this fish to assist them in catch- 
ing turtles 
In Love’s Laboratory 

After numerous mishaps and vicissitudes Jimmie 
Burton invents the real and only safety match, 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


KNIGHTS OF THE SQUARE 
TABLE or THE BOY WHO 
CRIED WOLF. Do it now. Be 
Frepared. Address 


Motion Picture Divisicn 


the great estate of Shaws. 
Friends, Romans and Leo 

A highly amusing and entertaining comedy 
of ancient Rome and the lion pits. 
Quaint Provincetown on Cape Cod 

The old village of Cape Cod, with its fish- 
erfolk and monuments to the Pilgrim Fathers 
Microscopic Pond Life 

An illuminating glimpse of the myriad life 
in a wayside puddle. 


Little Red Riding Hood 


of the 


thereby acquiring u fortune that enables him_ to fl A fantastic silhouette production 
— a A SaaS Sere Slee oe 2826 Decatur Ave., New York City beloved story of Red Riding Hood 
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When the little plants have gotten a good 
start,—have say four or six of their real 
leaves, not counting the little roundish or 
oval leaves that appear first and are 
called cotyledons,—they shouldsbe “pricked- 
out” as the greenhouse men say; that is, 
transplanted so that -each little plant has 
room to develop roots, to be uncrowded, 
and to have free air circulation. This 
setting out can be done in between the seed 

















Some use after all. 


rows, the plants carefully lifted out with 
the tine of a fork, point of a lead pencil, 
steel pen, or toothpick. If the seed was 
planted thickly and germinated freely each 
lifting will give a little bunch of plants. 
These must be separated most carefully, 
as the roots will be more or less interlaced 
or tangled up. In the space between the 
seed furrows, even if only an inch wide, 
a little hole should be opened up with 
the instruments you have used in lifting 
the plant from the row and the plant in- 
serted into the hole. The hole should be 
large enough to give the roots plenty of 
room. The plant should be set into the 
soil just a little deeper than it was when 
you lifted it from the seed row. 

It is wise to throw away all plants with 
yellowish leaves or those that otherwise 
do not look real vigorous and_ husky. 
Plants will wilt very little if a few drops 
of water are placed in the hole to which 
you transplant them. They need plenty 
of water to overcome the shock and loss 
of tiny rootlets. In about three days you 
will find them fully recovered and growing 
again vigorously and in from a month to 


six weeks they can be transplanted again. 
This time they will need more room. Don’t 
forget that every transplanting makes for 
a more vigorous plant, for the tendency 
to spindle of most plants grown in the 
house is somewhat checked and _ rootlets 
are multiplied mightily. What you want 
to set out in the open when the soil is 
warm and danger of freezing temperature 
gone by is a sturdy plant, well covered 
with healthy leaves and backed up by a 
mat of food-securing roots. 

If little green, or black, or red insects, 
almost microscopic and apparently with 
but little life, appear, you have aphis. They 
will suck the juice from the plant stems,— 
their very heart’s blood,—and_ destroy 
them. Some tobacco extract purchased at 
the seed store or made by boiling tobacco 
in water and applying it very dilute will 
not only kill these small pests but will act 
as a fertilizer and bracer to the plantlets. 
If applied too strong it will injure and 
perhaps kill the plants. The solution 
should be lemon colored rather than dark 
brown; that means it has plenty of water 
in it. The first spraying may not kill all 
fhe aphis. It will kill grandfather and 
dad and all the rest of the adult family 
but as babies are hatching every second 
and become full grown old folks in a few 
hours, about three sprayings are necessary 
to clean them out. 

Soapy water is also extremely valuable. 
It kills bugs and invigorates plants; but 
beware of greasy water, for this is liable 
to form a scum on the surface of your 
soil, preventing the air from free access, 
and your plants will suffer in consequence. 

As soon as the leaves of the oak come 
out, outdoor conditions are safe for even 
the tenderest of your plants, like toma- 
toes and egg plants. Before the oak buds 
open you can set out such hardy things 
as cabbage, onions, lettuce, chard, and 
Brussels sprouts. 

By the way, scouts, I find it isn’t a bad 
thing to have one box in which you can 
raise some of the little round radishes. 
You can plant them in rows two inches 


apart and if you plant a few white ones 
with the red you will be able in from 
three weeks to a month to give the family 
a treat of home grown radishes which 
will cause even the ruler of the kitchen 
to look on your “messing up” boxes from 
an entirely different point of view. And 
if you have raised some lettuce plants 
and, before lettuce is a common thing, can 
bring some heads from your garden to the 
table you will find a great change of heart 
all through the household and get real 
sure-enough backing in your grub raising 
attempts. 


To are particular varieties of all 
the different food plants that are 
especially suited to the different sections 
of our widely varying climate. The wise 
thing to do is to talk matters over with 
some successful gardener, farmer, or green- 
house man who keeps his house painted 
and whose wife and children always look 
happy. You will find that this class of 
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Elbow room. 


men or women are real scouts and their 
talk is good talk. You will learn from 
them many very valuable items that will 
help you mightily even if you are a green- 
horn farmer of most brilliant emerald 
hue. They will give you points on the 
time of planting, the depth of planting. 
the things to look out for, and the things 
to take advantage of. You will learn in 
a few minutes what it has taken them a 
life time to learn or what is perhaps the 
inheritance of three generations of close 
study of this great profession, agriculture. 





In General 
(Continued from page 35) 

ATURALISTS regard the methods by 

which seeds are carried from place to 
place by natural agencies as one of the 
most interesting of studies. Many exam- 
ples have been cited by Dr. Bigelow in his 
Nature’s Trail in Boys’ Lire. There is a 
small island in the Salton Sea (Cormorans 
Island, formerly the top of a hill), the in- 
land body of water which was created in 
1907 by floods from the Colorado River. 
The slightly salt water owe gor J de- 
stroyed vegetation on this island and theo- 
retically at least killed and sterilized all 
seeds, but since the inundation and with 
out the aid of man some 500 species of 
growing plants have appeared, transported 
by wind and water but not by birds. The 
nearest other land is another island two 
miles away 


ROHIBITION as a national measure 

moved forward with strides during 
1917, one of the most important pieces of 
legislation in our history being the pas- 
sage of the Prohibition Amendment by 
Congress by more than the necessary two- 
thirds, December 17th. It now becomes 
necessary for three-fourths of the States to 
approve this Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution At the close of 1917 twenty- 
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seven States had adopted prohibition laws, 
and it is expected that the Amendment will 
become operative within the next three 
years. The manufacture and importation 
of whiskey during the duration of the war 
has been forbidden in the United States 
by an act of Congress. 


In Scouting, 1917 


HE big things done by individual scout 

troops and under the leadership of National 

Councils of the Boy Scouts of America, 
throughout the country, would make most inter- 
esting and stimulating reading if space permitted 
such comprehensive review. But we can give 
here only a few of the items of universal scout 
activities. 


ROM June 11 to June 14 scouts en- 
gaged in their first Liberty Loan 
campaign, selling bonds to the total 

amount of $23,238,250 to 189,645 persons. 

On May 1 the remarkable gardening 
campaign under the slogan “E:very Scout 
to Feed a Soldier” began, and as it prog- 
ressed had enormous effect upon the gar- 
den activities of others besides scouts. 

October 21 to 26 inclusive, scouts waged 
their Second Liberty Loan campaign, sel- 
ling bonds to the total value of $102,084,100 
to 583,650 persons. 

On September 6 the Boy Scouts of 
America were represented at the exercises 


in New York in commemoration of the 
double anniversaries of the birth of Lafay- 
ette and the Battle of the Marne. Presi- 
dent A. H. Man and Vice-President C. G. 
M. Thomas of the Federation of the Coun- 
cils of the Boy Scouts of America in the 
City of New York, and Daniel Carter 
Beard, National Scout Commissioner 
placed a wreath on the statue of Lafay- 
ette. Scouts were on duty as a guard of 
honor. 

The “Wake up America!” parades and 
parades of the new National Armies were 
generally attended by scouts, and in some 
instances the boy scouts of America led 
off. 

A notable feature in Scouting of 1917 
was the pronounced recognition of the 
organization as an aid to the Government 
in the conduct of the war. Besides the 
campaigns already noted, in December the 
Boy Scouts of America were entrusted 
with the very important work of assisting 
the Committee on Public Information in 
distributing to homes the messages which 
the Government from time to time is giv- 
ing out on the subject of the war. Thus 
every scout is to “Boost America” as a 
governmental dispatch bearer. In addi- 
tion to this, scouts were invited to push 
the sale of War Savings Stamps and were 
in the thick of this latter campaign, as the 
year came to a close. 
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When The Cold North Wind Blows 





Winter wear. 
day use with a Scout 
14, 16 and 18 years. 





This 
Mackinaw 


$950 














Values 


*s regular clothes. 





Two 


Big 


This 
Blanket 











THERE IS NO NIGHT 


too dark if you have this flashlight 


When your hike has kept you out after dark 
and the path is hard to find, this light finds it 
for you, 

There is no nook or corner of the darkest 
closet or cellar where the bright rays of this 
eagen ag light will not penetrate—and remem- 

er you can 


Work With Both Hands Free 


No. 1348. BEACON ELECTRIC BELT LAMP. 
This is one of the most convenient and practical 
flashlights ever put on the market. It is espe- 
cially suited to meet the needs of Scouts, 
campers and all others who are about at night. 
It is little in size, light in weight and gives more 
light than many very large flashlights. Will do 
all ah ordinary flashlight will do—plus special 
service impossible with ordinary types of flash- 
lights. Can be buttoned on the coat, fastened 
on the belt, or hung on any peg, leaving both 
hands free. Can be carried by its handle—as a 
lantern; stood upright on its base—as a reading 
lamp, or hung above a mirror—as a shaving 





You need a warm mackinaw and a heavy woolen blanket. Both of these 
are dependable in quality and will give long service. 


No. 564. SPECIAL SCOUT MACKINAW. With one of these coats, the scout uniform is complete for 
Olive drab, all wool, big rolling collar, two pockets and belted at waist. 
Will give long service. 
Shipping weight 4 lbs.............. 


A garment for every- 
Order by age size for boys. Sizes 12, 
$9.50 


Blankets For Boys 





Short Length Sizes 


From every bolt of cloth used in the making 
of army blankets, there is a remnant too short 
to be used for full length blankets. By a fore- 
sighted arrangement with the manufacturer who 
makes them for the government for regulation 
army use, we bought a considerable quantity of 
short lengths and had them made up into camp 
blankets. m account of their reduced size, 
they can be sold at astonishingly low prices and 
are admirably suited for boys. hese are dur- 
able heavy woolen khaki blankets and are identi- 
cal in quality to the full size blankets used by 
the United States Army. 


No. 1350. Size 55” x 68”, shipping weight 4 
BA 550480 ss onus as oewidetease eae $4.50 
No. 1351. Blankets like the preceding, but 
larger. All are at least 60” x 68” and run from 


that size up to 66” x 68”. Uniform first quality, 
but sold as they come as to size at one price. 
Shipping weight, 4 lIbs..... - $5. 


Full Size 
KHAKI CAMP BLANKET 


No. 1352. Same quality as the above in full 
standard size, 66” x 80”. Shipping weight 4 
US. os 6s. c od nciina Gane sanbeteeuace seas $6.00 











light. 

1, Sumeametal Siniah, Biesies wee * 35.00 

amin ammta ae 

A HANDY CAMP SET 
Useful on the Hike 











COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK 


No. 1357. 
AND SPOON. With this handy little article, 
the Scout is ready for the business of eating 


at any time. Separates into two parts, con- 
sisting of knife blade in one handle and fork 
and spoon in the other. Best steel blades 
and cocoabolo handle. Large German silver 
spoon. Fork has two tines. Length over 
all 4%”. A strong, compact camp knife 
easily carried in the pocket. 


Ship- 
ping weight, © GB.cécicicetass sh $1.50 





Use The 
NEW CATALOG 


whenever you are in need 
of scout supplies and 
equipment. It is full of 
helpful information about 
the latest official equip- 


ment. In spite of strenu- 
ous war times, Scouts can 
always rely upon. the 
Supply Department at 


National Headquarters for 
prompt and efficient 


SERVICE 


IT’S EASY TO SAVE 
With One of These Banks 





No. 1354. CELLULOID POCKET BANK. 
Appropriately lettered and has official em- 
blem on the reverse side. Can accommodate 
$3.00 in dimes and opens with a special key 
which may be kept by the troop leader, 
Postpaid e+ 156 











Department of Scout Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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You See Them Everywhere 


—the well-known impressions 


left on wet, slippery pavements 
by the non-skid Vacuum Cups of 


Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 
BICYCLE TIRES 


More like the famous 
Vacuum Cup Auto- 
mobile tires than 
ever, even to the at- 
tractive chestnut col- 
oredtread. The cups, 
slightly reduced, give 
the greatest resiliency 

















PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies throughout 
the United States and Canada 















geutedll. lveryeody is tnerested in Oakes. (|8 SSae eee meeegee aah Gigi 
e Lverybody is interested in ' Ss. | M4 

They are instructive, educating. You can create |} write for sample. 

greater interest in Seout work with them. Every Send 15¢ in stamps to 

troup wi nd a lantern valuable to illustrate object Inc. 
lessous. One or two shows will pay for this outfit THE MAGNETIC SPECIALTY C 
Educational, travel and other slides with printed 258 Broadway N.Y. 

lectures for sale or rent at small cost Send for 


descriptive matter today 
GEO. W. BOND, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


BOYS YOU CAN EARN 
TEN DOLLARS 


or more-easily and quickly. 
selling this wonderful auto- 
matic gas li¢ghter- an indis- 
pensable household article - 
does away with dangerous 
| and inconvenient matches- 





BOYS! 
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World Brotherhood 
of Boys 


Conducted by L. HYDE 


HEN we asked someone to send 
his Boys’ Lire on to that Naval 

’ Reserve some ten Brotherhooders 
volunteered. And Scout Dewey, of Glov- 
ersville, N. Y., sent him a whole new sub- 
scription for a Christmas present. We 
have the other volunteers on file and are 
going to make use of their world brother- 
liness, too, before long. There are boys 
abroad who would be glad to exchange 
scout magazines. 

Likely you don’t know that the Boy 
Scouts of America have the finest scout 
magazine in the world. We dare stand 
right up in this Congress of Nations, the 
World Brotherhood, and say it, without 
fear of contradiction or offense from our 
Brethren over there. Every little while 
one of them gets his hands on a copy of 
it and writes in to tell us of his pleasure 
in it. As Scout Brown, of Liverpool (ves, 
England, not East Liverpool, Ohio), says 
in good American slang: “It certainly is 
some paper; one of the best I have ever 
read.” One of his American Brothers-in- 
the-Hood (1 got that from a North Caro- 
lina member and think I'll adopt it) sends 
it over to him every month. 

What do you do with yours? Save them 
and go back to them to build that ice boat 
this fall, or to try out that old Bean Hole 
of Dan Beard’s that you didn’t have time 
for just then? Fine! Great! Keep it up. 
But there are probably a few of you who 
leave your back numbers kicking aroun: 
the house until Mother decides that their 
room is more soothing than their company, 
and sells them to the rag man. Why not 
hand them across the water to a World 
Brother? (Unless you have some one closer 
at hand who will appreciate them.) Per- 
haps he'd exchange with you and send you 
his scout paper. Then you'll be helping the 
world to be a little more intelligent and 
friendly. Great Idea! Anyway, keep 
Boys’ Lare out of the ash can until it is 
worn to tatters. 

\ Sammy somewhere in New Mexico 
and a Tommy somewhere in London want 
correspondents—good ones, undoubtedly. 
\n Australian Scoutmaster wants to hear 
from Scouts who will exchange troop or 
other magazines, 


THE RULES 
V RITE the very best letter you can, to at 


unknown boy. 
Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it 

Write your return adress small in the upper 
left hand corner, or on the back of the envelope, 
Leave the body of the envelope clean, so that 
we may put on the boy’s address. At the bot 
tom of the enveiope you may write the name 
of the state or country to which you want the 
letter to go. Put on enough postage to take it 
there e 
Write on a separate slip of paper: 
Name 
Address 
Age (at nearest birthday) 
Are you a Boy Scout? 
Any foreign language you can write 
Any special hobby or subject you are in 


| terested in. 


Any special instructions about the kind and 


number of correspondents you want. 
You need send the above information only with 
your first letter. Send only your name and 


the words “old member” with later letters. 
Enclose the letter and the slip in another 
envelope and mail it to 
World Brotherhood of Boys, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

We forward your ietter to a hoy—somewhere 
When he answers it he becomes your corre 
spondent and you write thereafter direct to him, 
not through this office 


BOYS’ LIFE 














REFLECTION WILL TELL YOU THAT NOW IS THE TIME 
FOR A BRAND NEW 


——— 
| omeeemen 


oe 


RISNER 


| OFFICIAL SCOUT UNIFORM 


VALENTINE - - FEBRUARY 14th 

VALUE TIME - - WHEN YOU GO 

TO BUY YOUR EISNER SUIT. BUY IT NOW 
AND BE PREPARED 


SIGMUND FISNER COMPANY 


Established in 1884, this Company has grown to be the largest 
plant in the world for the manufacture of uniforms of every 
description. It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN ALL. 


Besides Scout Uniforms, and all requisites such as Belts, Hats, 
Leggings, etc., the SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY makes tens 
of thousands of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES ARMY 
UNIFORMS. 

The factory headquarters is at Red Bank, N. J. 
The office is at 103 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
SELLS AT WHOLESALE ONLY 


Send to either of these addresses for the FREE Scout Book- 
let—‘‘How to Wash and Care for Your Uniform Properly.’’ 
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Try 3-in-One 
Oil on Saws 


that Stick || 


Rub 3-in-One on the blade. 
It penetrates into the pores 
of the metal~absolutely | 
prevents rust--makes saws } 
work much easier. 


Every tool in your kit 
needs regular rubbing 
with 3-in-One, Keeps 
them bright--pre- 
serves cutting edges. 

Cleans and polishes 























the wooden handles, Oil automatic tools with 


| * 
| 3-in-One 
The High Quality Tool Oil 

|] Lubricate perfectly. Never gums or collects dirt, 


Makes brace~and-bit, drills, screw-driver, all autos 
matic tools, do better work and last longer. 














|| 3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c, 
! 15c bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans, 
A generous sample 


FRE of 3-in-One and 


Dictionary of Uses--both FREE. 
|| Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165ELT. Broadway, N.: ¥. 

















The Arctic Stowaways 
By DILLON WALLACE 


Written by a man who knows 
what boys want and need in a 
story. He knows they want ad- 
venture ; that they love fair play 
and admire manliness. 


Every Boy Scout will find profit as 
well as enjoyment in “The Arctic 
Stowaways.” It is a book of adven- 
ture in the frozen north, balanced by 
much interesting information about 
Arctic modes of life and by ad- 
mirable examples of the art of being 
manly and courageous. /ilustrated 
by Frank E. Schoonover. 

12mo. $1.25 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Publishers Chicago 























School 
Stage, Dialogues, 
Comic Monologues, 


PLAYS CoE gel  pa 


Ta 
Drills, ete. Suitable -— all ages. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 


Room or 
Speakers, 
Minstrels, 


for Parlor, 


leaux, Games, 
Catalogue free. 


18, CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 








forus, We need thousands and will bevels youraise, Big 
money making et Pay bette an poultry 
os i. >. feed k 


—cost less to bh 
Particu 
CAVIES colar contract O., vy Peet 1 Grand Ave. =. one Mo, 


Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 
M4 A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
Engraving. ary, and your services are always in 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department L, 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 
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Second-hand “Bricks” Go Same Way 
ISITOR: I sent you some suggestions tell- 


ing you how_to make your paper more 
interesting. ave you carried out any 
of my ideas? 
Editor: Did you meet the office .boy with the 
waste basket as you came upstairs’ 
Visitor: Yes, yes, I did. 
Editor: Well, he was carrying out your ideas. 


* * * 


If You Are Hungry 
You’ll Bite 


Cut this pie into eight 














parts with only three 
lines, 
* * * 
If You ‘= a ee 
gry Try is 
Q. A baker had a ° a 
square cake and he told 
his delivery boy that 
if he could take no 
more or no less than a 
quarter without cuttin 
out a corner he coul S 4 
take it. How did he 
do it??? 
* * * 
Good Night 
First Scout— The Day wore on. 
Second Scout— What did it wear? 


First Scout—The close of day. 


+ * * 


And the Wheels Felt Tyred 
Small Boy—(to Doctor) I want some medi- 
cine for my_ handlebar. 
Doctor—What is the matter with your handle- 


ar 
Small Boy Cicyclist—It’s got the grippe. (grip) 


¥ * * 


Some Heirs Are Too Particular 


An estate on which there are twenty fruit 
trees is to be divided among twenty heirs, every 
heir to receive a plot of the same size and shape. 
Every heir must also have one fruit tree in his 
part. The division must be made with eleven 
Straight fences. 











Turn Over a New Leaf, Doctor 
First Medical Student—How do you like that 
book I loaned you? 
Second Medical Strdent—Oh, 
but it needs an operation. 
ia Medical Sepeent—se needs an operation, 


it’s pretty good, 


what do you mea 
Second Medical. Student—It has an appendix. 
* * * 
A Hot One 


100 plus 0 plus 100 plus 0 plus A = Beverage. 
Answer is cocoa because 100 in Roman numer- 
als is C—C plus 0 plus C plus 0 plus A = cocoa. 


You Must Train For This 


Here’s a tough one in arithmetic. Try it 
on a friend of yours. Read it to him in_sec- 
tions, having him work it out as you go along. 

There is a train of 58 cars, engine, and ca- 
boose. 23 of the cars weigh 17 tons each, and 
the contents of 9 of them weigh 29 tons each, 
and the other 6 weigh 28 tons each. What is 
the total weight, in pounds, of those 23 cars? 

After he has worked that out, make him be 
sure he is right, then read this: 

The remaining number of cars weigh 19 tons 
each, and the contents of half of them weigh 
3334 tons each, and the other half weigh 31 1/3 
tons each. What is the total weight, in pounds, 
of the ~ 58 cars? 

he engine weighs 297 tons. How many 
pounds? he caboose weighs 83 tons. What is 
the total weight, in pounds, of the whole train? 
(When he has completed that, ‘twould be wise 
for you to get to the other side of the room, 
hefore you ask him this: “How old is the 


engineer ?”’) 
* * +. 


Some Composition 

The teacher told his class that in writing 
ny they should not attempt any flights 
of fancy, but only what was in them. 

As a result of this advice, a tenderfoot wrote 
the following composition: 

“We shall not attempt any 
but wright just what is in you. 


flites of fancy, 
In me there is 


my stummick, lungs, liver, two apples, two cakes 
and my dinner. 
* * * 
Foxey Geese 


In this game the geese and foxes are supposed 


to have same amount of wit. Conditions are that 
fox and geese move in turn, first a fox, then 
a goose, from one circle to another, and puz- 


zle is to. show, in least number of moves, how 
their positions can be reversed so that the geese 
oy occupy three and four and the foxes five 
and six. 














Is This True? 


From_ the _ representing year of your 
birth subtract to result add your present age; 
multiply by 1000; subtract from result 699,423; 
then point off in hundreds, thousands and mil- 
lions. Put letters to correspond with the num- 
bers. A representing 1, B representing 2, C rep- 
resenting 3, D representing 4, and so on. For 
instance; “1 :912” would be—‘a iab.” Then 
you are what the letters spell. 
* * * 


One Good Turn After Another 
Tenderfoot: Pa, what is your birthstone? 


Father of a full patrol: The grindstone, I 
guess, my boy. 


* 


“Over the Top” 


The Vicar: Do you give your dog any exer- 
cise, Mr. Hodge? 

Farmer Hodge: Oh yes, he goes for a tramp 
nearly every day. 


* * * 


With Shells 
Tenderfoot—Doc Stratton is afraid to go into 
his hen house now. 
First Class Scout—Why is that? 
- Tenderfoot—Because his hens are laying for 
im. 
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Must Look Like Hooveralls 


Teacher—What is made of wool? 
Pupil—I don’t know. 


Teacher—Then tell me, what is your jacket 
made o 
Pupil—My father’s old pants. 


* * 


Yes, Guns Often Are 
Officer to Raw Recruit—Don’t you know bet- 
ter than to point an empty gun at me? 
Startled Recruit— But it—it’s not empty, sir, 
it’s loaded. 
* * 


Then the Teacher “Did His Bit” * 
Harry (asking teacher a question) Mr. Brown, 


could you punish a boy for something he did- 
n't do. : 
Mr. Brown—Why, of course not. 
Harry—Good, I didn’t do my homework. 
* * 
See? Well Willie Couldn’t 
_ “Why, Willie,” said his mother. ‘How is 
it that you only got 60 in mathematics this 
month, and last month you got 90?” 
“It taint my fault; the teacher moved the 
boy in front of me to the firsts seat.’ 
Any Help Required? 
Can you take the wire from a fence around 
1 acre of land, and fence in 40 acres with it, 
and have 32 ft. left over? The fence around the 


plot of one acre is a single strand of wire, and 


of course there is only one strand in the larger | 


fence. 




















I acre of land contains 160 sq. rods. 
160 Rds. 
- U A. or 160 Sy. Rds. rs 
160 Rds. 
The fence around this piece of land is 322 
rds. long. 
80 Rds. 
: 40 Acres Ls 
. or nz 
z 6,400 Sq. Rds. g 
an 
80 Rds. 

The fence around this piece of land is 320 
rds. long (4 times 80). Therefore you have 
2 rds. or 32 feet left over. 

* * * 
Winners of February “Think and Grin” 
AY L. WINTERS, Wis.; Richard Ryan, 
Mich.; W. H. Tucker, Mich.; Brett Dishong, 
Ill.; Geo. Yursik, Md.; es 


John a bey es, 
Harvey B. Braun, Brooklyn, N N. R'E paw 
Delbridge, N. Y.: Robert PRL Ba Ke 
Dan Putnam, Vermont; Victor Martin, New 
York; Roy Dwers, Ill.; Arthur Duncan, Mass.; 
Abraham Bumberg, New York City; Carlile Bol: 
ton Smith, Tenn.; Irving Jay Loveman, | oe 
Frederick Anderson, Ill.; R. D. Hod e, Mo.; Wi. 
liam S. Domer, W. ashington, D. C.; Albert Braun, 


























New York; Richard Trudgen, Minn. ; Hayden | 
Weller, Pa. | 
How the Pie and Cake Cut Up 
Every Heir Gets a Tree 
+ A . . 
e e . e . e 
& * 
* * 
" . e 
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Dayton 


t investment of $3,500,000. 


i as we can learn. 


| Write us today for free 1918 
i\ DAYTON catalog—telling 
how. to make money and 

save time with a bicycle. 


Cycle Dept. 
The Davis Sewing Machine Co. 
DAYTON, O. 








DAYTON 


Features 


Eleven inner reinforce- 
ments. Drop forged 
cranks and clusters. 
Specially constructed 
tear fork. Front hub 
turned from solid steel 
bar. Double-anchored 
fork sides. Two-point 
hub bearings. 

(See other features in 
Ad. No. 2 


— 
























What 1s Behind the 


Bicycle ? 


HE factory in which DAYTON Bicycles are 
made employs 1800 workmen, comprises 60 
buildings grouped on 35 acres of land, contains 
700,000 square feet of floor space and represents an 


Dayton Bicycles 


t are the product of this great institution, founded in 
1863, and which, for 23 years, has been successfully 
manufacturing high-grade bicycles. 


The DAYTON factory has a capacity of 600 bicycles 


| each day—and in one month, recently, made and 
t shipped 15,369 bicycles—a record unsurpassed anywhere, as far 


















































Send for Our New Catalog J-28 
Send for a copy NOW 
It is pocket size, con- 
tains 248 pages, th 
over 1,100 illustrations 
and describes in plain, 
clear ——— ol about 
Bells, Pus Buttons, 
Batteries, Telephone and 
ih Material, Elec- 
lar and 
arm ivances, 
Electric Call Bells, Elec- 
tric Alarm Clocks, Medi- 
cal Batteries, Motor Boat 
Horns, Electrically Heat- 
ed Apparatus, Ba 


MANGIA TTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY st. Coul INC. 
Lou 


w York: Cale 
17 "Park, Place 1458 3th A 1106 a it. 
an Francisco Office: 604 3 Mission St. 








a ~~ Build a Model of this Curtiss Military 
’ . Tractor Used in the U. S. Army 





Model War Aeroplanes 


and learn the princi les of Aviation. We furnish 
accurate ‘“‘IDEAL’’ ale Drawings and Building 
and Flying Instructions that show how to build 3- 
foot models of War-famous Aeroplanes that will 
look and fly just like real man-carrying machines. 
Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away 


Bleriot Monoplane a 25¢ bh Fee we 
Nieuport oplane Curtiss Fiving Boat 
Taube Mono; plane (‘8 ort ct 7S) Cecil Peoli Racer 
Send 5c for our 48-page Aeroplane Catalogue 
about Model Aeroplanes, Supplies, Prices, 
etc. SEND N 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY (0., Warren St. and West Broadway, New York 
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Official Boston 
Agents for 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS & 
EQUIPMENT 


of’ every kind and 
| description 

€ 

WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 

FOR BOYS *~ ALSO 


HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS 





: omen 
covet: nl 


THE-+-SERVICE -STORE 


0. 














acket of Maule’s 
which will grow 
a quantity. of the heaviest and meatiest 


Send us 10c fora 
Success Tomato see 


variety of tomatoes. Every lot of 
Maule’s seeds is tested for strength and 
growing power before the seeds are 
sent to you. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages fall of valuable plant- 
ing and gardening information F REE 
Write for it today. 

No matter what you want to raise in 
your garden, you will find complete in- 
formation about it in this catalog. 

You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you bay from 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 


2195 Arch Street Phila., Pa. 
SEND FOR MY 800K 
Strong Arms and 
, Military Shoulders 














for 25e. coin or stamps 
Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone cuts 
~ wing exercises that will quickly develop 
autify and gain great strength in your 
shoulders, arms and hands, without any ap 
paratu Equal to a $20.00 course. 
PROF ANTHONY BARKER 
12d Street. Studio 360, New York 
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In the Scout Cave 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 
F. J. P. 


Cave Scout! 
look so 


Mr. 
you 


66 ELILO, there, 
What makes 
emn today?” 

Oh, hello, fellows! Glad to 
see you! What makes me look so solemn: 

A report in this newspaper [ve just been 

reading, about—but listen to the headlines: 


sol- 


TWO BOY SKATERS DROWN 
and Fourteen Years 
Air-hole in’) Bass 

Not Recovered. 


‘Twelve 
Through 
—Bodies 


Brothers, 
Old, Go 
Lake 


I've been thinking about this accident 
and wondering what we Scouts can do to 
prevent such things. Hundreds of lives 
are lost in this way every year. Maybe 
I realize what this means because I came 
so near going under myself one time. 

\ bunch of us were skating on a river 
“somewhere out West.” We were going 
down stream farther than skaters usually 
went and we didn’t know the condition 
of the ice very well. IT was in the lead 
knocking a hockey ball ahead of me. Skat- 
ing close to shore where the water had 
overfiowed and the ice was smooth, I came 
around a sharp bend in the river and my 
heart jumped into my throat as 1 saw open 
water just ahead. I tried to stop but in 
spite of all I could do slid into the hote. 
But just as I was going under I made a 
quick grab with my hockey stick and 
hooked it over the root of a big tree that 
was hanging out over the river bank. 
There was a strong current in the river at 
that point and the water caught my legs 
and sucked them under the ice on the 
lower side of the hole. The rest of the 
bunch, who had been warned of the danger 
by the yell I let out when I hit the water, 
soon pulled me out. But that was as 
close a call as the Cave Scout cares to 
experience. 

We. found out that the hole was caused 
by the water’s pouring over the top of a 
log that stuck out from shore near the 
surface of the river. The water was 
nearly ten feet deep and if it hadn’t been 
for that lucky stab with the hockey stick, 
I wouldn't be here now talking to you 
fellows in this Cave. 

The skating season is now at its height 
and it seems to me it would be a fine 
thing for us to figure out what ought 
to be done in accidents of this kind. 
Wouldn’t it be great if we should get 
onto some stunts here today that would 
enable us to save somebody’s life this 
winter? 


IRST of all maybe it would be a good 

plan for us to learn to keep out of 
danger ourselves. Rivers are especially 
treacherous. ‘The movement of the water 
—as the Cave Scout learned from his own 
experience—is likely to cause air-holes and 
thin spots through which a fellow can go 


before he knows what's happening. Once 
in the water the current will carry a per- 
son under the ice in a second and there 


isn’t one chance in ten million of getting 
out alive. 

Seems to me, then, fellows, that it is a 
good rule to keep off rivers except in 


places where we are sure the ice is safe. 





whether on 


unknown ice, 
stream or lake, it is a good plan to carry 


In skaling on 


a long light pole. Then if you happen 


to break through the pole will catch the 
ice on both sides of the pole and keen 
you from going entirely under. It will 


also give you something solid to hang on 
to until help arrives. 

“But suppose somebody 
through the ice, Mr. 
is up fo you to gel him out, 
right thing to do then?” 

Well, that depends a good deal on cir 
cumstances. The rescuer must be careful 
about rushing up to the hole to give imme- 
diate assistance, for he may break through, 
or be pulled in, and then he'll be in a 
bad fix himself. If there is a long rope 
or pole handy, get one end to the person 
in distress and pull him out in that way. 
If there isn't a pole or rope at hand long 


b reak x 
and it 
what is the 


else 


Cave Seout, 


enough for this purpo-e, throw the victim 
something to help him keep afloat—the 
slippery edge of broken ice is a hard 


thing to hang to—and go on the run to 
the nearest house for what you need. 

If it is a long distance to a house where 
a rope or pole can be obtained, there is 
another danger that must be considered— 


too long exposure in the icy water may 
prove fatal to the victim. ‘There have 
been many cases where the victim has 


lost his grip while his friends were seek- 
ing assistance and has slipped into the 
water and drowned. 

Sometimes, therefore, it is necessary to 
attempt a rescue with means at hand. If 
there are several members in the skating 
party a rope can be made by tying to- 
gether the sleeves of coats. You can then 
form a human chain by lying down on the 
ice and each grasping the ankles of the 
fellow ahead, the boy at the head of the 
chain carrying the “rope.” In this way, 
if the ice breaks under the first boy, the 
rest can pull him back to safety. 


F a 
I the job is considerably harder, but I 
'now of one Scout who turned the trick 
in fine shape. His name was Joe Fendal 
and he was a member of a troop in St. 


fellow must make a rescue alone 


Paul, Minn. Don’t know whether Jove is 
here in the Cave today or not—I don't 
vee him anywhere and if he is he’s too 
modest to say anything about it. Joe was 
skating with a friend on the Mississippi 
River when his pal went through a hole 


in the ice. There was nothing to pul! 
him out with and Joe wouldn't leave hin 
alone while going for help, so he crawled 
out to the edge of the hole on his stom- 
ach and tried to pull his friend out. But 
every time he tried to pull he started 
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slipping inio the water and had to let go 
again. After several discouraging  at- 
tempts, his scout resourcefulness came to 
the rescue. It was a bitter cold day, so 
Joe splashed a little water out of the 
open hole onto the front of his coat which 
immediately froze to the ice, giving him 
a “grip” that enabled him to pull his 
pal out of the river. As soon as his friend 
was out of danger Joe rolled over, tore 
his frozen coat loose and crawled back 
to safety. 

But when the victim is out of the water 
the job isn’t done, for there is still great 
danger from exposure to the cold. If 
there is a house near by, hustle the vic- 
tim there as soon as possible, strip off 
his wet clothes and wrap him up in dry 
clothes or blankets beside a fire. If there 
is no house near, build a roaring fire in 
as sheltered a place as you can find and 
there strip the victim of his wet clothing, 
giving him such warm, dry garments as 
the various members of the party can 
spare. Keep him warm and snug before 
the fire until he is thoroughly thawed wut. 
If you are a great distance from home, 
you may have to keep him by the fire 
until his own clothes are thoroughly dried. 
A cup of hot tea or coffee, if you happen 
to have some handy, would be helpful. 


| mighty glad to notice, fellows, that 
so many of you are going in for out- 
door winter Scouting. There is no reason 


in the world why a troop should suspend | 





outdoor work as soon as the snow comes | 


in the fall. 

Say, by the way, we haven’t had our 
monthly stunt yet, have we? Why not 
have a tracking hike? 

“Do you mean to track each other, Cave 
Scout?” 

No, I mean to hunt for the tracks of 
wild things. 

“But our troop is located in a big city, 
Mr. Cave Scout, and there aren’t any wild 
things there.” 

That’s just where you fool 
I've been in the woods around some of the 
biggest cities in the country—New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and others—and 
I have seen plenty of signs of wild things 
there—squirrels, rabbits, mice, quail and 
even foxes. With snow in the woods there 
will be a fascinating record of the doings 
of wild things to study. 

Divide the troop into two divisions and 
decide on a rendezvous where you will all 
meet at a certain time. Then let each 
group scatter through the woods and see 
which will -discover the greatest number 
of different tracks. Each Scout should 
take pencil and. paper and sketch the 
tracks he sees. The Scoutmaster, or some 
other person interested in the troop, can 
act as judge. 


It might be a good plan to collect bird’s | 


nests and have them count for points, also. 
The nests should then be taken to head- 
quarters and the best of them added to the 
troop museum. There is no harm in col- 
lecting bird’s nests in the winter for birds 
do not use the same nests twice. 

Oh, yes, a campfire in the woods at the 
end of the tracking hike with a little some- 
thing hot—say weiners and cocoa and 
bread and butter—would just about hit 
the spot, n’est ce pas?—as the French say. 

And on your way home in the evening, 
don’t fail to look for the Pleiades, and 
Taurus the bull, and Orion the mighty 
hunter, rising majestically in the east. 

It’s a wonderful old world, fellows, eb 
what?—as we Americans say. 

THE CAVE SCOUT. 
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says young America—“the one with the New Departure 


Coaster Brake.” 


Spring will soon be here and all those boys and girls, who 
get the most fun out of life, are looking forward to spinning 


over the roads on their wheels. 





should be on every bicycle —old or new. Gives perfect control of 
speed and halves the pedalling no matter how far you ride. No 
spills or collisions. -You can coast down the steepest hill with per- 
fect safety— and stop in an instant when you want to. 


Riding a bike is good for the whole family — father and mother, too. 
It builds health, means economy in the saving of gasoline, and is the 
safest vehicle on the roads—if equipped with this wonderful device. 
If you're not going to buy a new wheel this spring, ask your dealer 


to put a New Departure Coaster Brake on your old 


one. 


New Departure Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Conn. 

















The Plumb Boy Scout Axe 


The dependable axe—tempered to hold its 
edge; made in one piece of steel; balanced 
right; strong handle. 
Has nail pulling slot. 


Designed expressly 
for Scout work. 


Price $1.00 
With leather sheath $1.25 
Sold by all 

hardware 

dealers. 


Fayette R. Plumb, tac. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of the 
Official Scout Axe. 

















‘DIXIE’ DRUMS 


at —— 


BUGLES 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


orien 
in comis one 
workmanship; our 
prices will interest you 


105 W. Madison St. 
<=. CHICAGO, ILLS, 
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The Real Fellows are 
Reading It. 
The Only Magazine 
that is Edited 
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Scout MEN 
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SELECT ANY 


ONE OF THESE BOOKS 


AS A PREMIUM 
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WOODCRAFT 


ANIMAL GUIDE 


American Wild Animals. Every boy wants to know 
all he can about Our Native ANIMALS. 

265 Pages Bound in Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations in 

color. Each animal described by,a man who knows animals. 


Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 

Stirring stories of these Famous Americans. Each 

x 8 inches; over 200 pages. Fully illustrated in color. 
stantially bound. Select the book you like. 


THE NEW SCOUT HANDBOOK 
16th Edition Recently Published 
498 Pages 575 Illustrations 


Gives requirements for new grades of Scouts and for new 
Merit Badges; new information on Woodcraft, Wild Life, Camp 
craft, Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, Life- Saving, New 
Things to Make, New Games to Play, etc., etc. The complete 
pee of the Boy Scout Movement and "detailed instructions 
»y the most famous experts in all lines of scoutcraft. 


of North 


TRAILING 


book 5% 
Sub 


STALKING 


HIKING 


EVERY BOY’S LIBRARY 
New Titles Just Added 
Scouting with Daniel Boone ..................... E. T. Tomlinson 
The Half-Back -Ralph an 4 Barbour 
NS OF rrr ars Jack London 
The Boy Scouts of Black Eagle Patrol........... Leslie W. Quirk 
The Last of the Mohicans............... James Fenimore Cooper 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea............ Jules Verne 
A Gunner Aboard the Yankee.................. Russell Doubleday 
Ne Gy. SOE: CNID, 60h 0 ct etseducensccazons Hugh L. Johnson 
eRe eeRGO Re RR te Fer General Lew Wallace 
PO ncinscicnccescascsedsoscsdacencns Robert Louis Stevenson 


THE TOM SLADE SERIES 


Tom Slade, Boy Scout of the 

Oe PET Tee By Percy K. Fitzhugh 
Tom Slade at Temple Camp..... : ee a 
Tom Slade on the River......... 


THE BOY SCOUT LIFE SERIES 


In a most alluring way these stories tell of the glorious 
good ~~ and wonderful adventures of Boy Scouts. 
The Boy Scout Fire ag patel | Crump. 
The Boy Scouts of the ee roop—F. M. McLane. 
The Boy Scout Trail Blazers—F. H. Cheley. 
The Boy Scout Treasure Hunters—C. H. Lerrigo. 
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3 Gifts 
] S the 
BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year, A Fine Premium 
Pick Any One of 


A REAL EASTMAN CAMERA 


Compact little camera, 
just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of 
their friends and sports 
with. It is a real camera 
with the reputation of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. be- 

hind it. The size of the 
picture is-1'4 x 134 inches—a proportion which 
is just right for portraits, landscapes and street 
scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 


Loads in daylight with No. oo Cart- 
ridge Premo Film. It is substantially con- 
structed, has automatic shutter for time 
and snapshot exposures and is covered 
with a durable imitation leather. The 
negatives are of such quality that enlarge- 
ments may be made from them when 
desired. 








A SALZ 14K GUARANTEED 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Ten 
non-leakable, made of hard rubber, set 
with 14K gold point pen. Just what every- 
one needs. 





Over 3,000,000 of these Pens sold. 
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CITIZE 








BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year, A Fine Premium 
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. BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Ryte-Me-@alendar 
On my honor | will do my best 
l 1 ly bes 
All for 1-To do my ashy to os and ae 
country and to obey the Scout j= 
; and the Boy Scout Calendar, $1.50 |. 2 "ip hitlp othetpeiple o. 
Saiaies ae at all umes = 
3- lo keep myself 
physically strong, 
mentally awake and 
morally straight. 
| P , SH Bieta ow sy Kat seS sist 
f Since the inven- & JANUARY FEBRUARY “4a 
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duce Daylo’s that 668s DARL Aw om 
are actually vest BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
pocket size, mil- -TheScoutLaw Number One = TheScoutLaw Number Two 
lions of these little EVEREADY Daylo’s have been ASCOUT IS TRUSTWORTHY _ ASCOUTISLOYAL 82 
f 1 peat : ; : A scouts honor is to be He is loyal to all to : Se 
manufacturec and sold. This flashlight just fits trosted- If hewere 1040" |. See 4= 
a boy s pocket, yet it will give a strong light at a iiecar ty chectind ari beige rete, a Be 
night orina dark room for several months in not doing exactly a given and country. n= 
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4 average use, without renewing the battery. Size honor, he may be directed = 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements tor this coiumn are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
Satisfactory service.] 








STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


Send us the name of your father or some other re- 
sponsible person and we will send you some approval 
sheets free. These sheets contain many stamps which 
you may not have. 
If you see any stamps you want, take them off and 
return the approval sheets along with the correct 
amount for the stamps you take. 
If you wish, we will put you on our ‘‘approval ser- 
vice’’ list. This service entitles you to receive ap- 
proval sheets every little while. And if you're spe- 
cializing in U. 8. stamps, Brazil stamps or in the 
stamps of any country whatever we will give you 
sheets with the kind of stamps you want. Let us 
ow what you want! 
Don’t delay! Send _us your name and your reference 


to-day. Let us help you make your collection! 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue New York City 














70 Different Foreign Stamps from 70 Different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
West Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you 
“How to make your collection of stamps properly’ FOR 
ONLY 16 CENTS—A BIG BARG iw 

QUEEN CITY STAMP COIN C 
oom 35, 604 Race St., Eincinnstt, 0. 


OLD COIN Wanted—$2 to $500 BACH paid for 


hundreds of old Coins. Keep all 
money dated before 1895 and — TEN cents by our 
New Ilis’td Coin ae Book, size 4x7. Showing Guar- 
anteed prices. Get Ppsteg At x. CLAR RKE COIN 
CO., Box 10, Le Roy, 


FREE! Choose one. Ali different: 30 Sweden; 

20 Denmark; 40 Japan; 101 foreign; 50 
U. S. or 10 Nfid., if you send 25c for 6 mos. sub- 
scription to Mekeel’s Stamp Weekly, Portland, Me. 
Name “Boys’ Life,”” and Canada 3c “Fathers of 
Confederation” also sent. 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


Reference —- Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
Order at once. Do not delay. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 

















STAMPS, 58 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 
via, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, 
Java, e and album, 8c. 1000 Finely 
Mixed, 65 different U. S., 25c. 00 


es. 8c. Agents wanted. 50 per cent. 
I buy stamps. 


ree. 
c. GMAN, ‘5951 Cote Brilllanté Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


STAMPS FREE 61 all different stamps from 

all countries, free. Postage 

3c. Mention this paper. Large album. l5c. If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps 

QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 

“TEA M- RK’?—«very scout knows its 

WoO value; we apply it to 

stamp collecting ; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 

how, and send you some stamps on approval that’ll 

make your eyes stick out. CONCORD STAMP 

CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 
beautiful post- 


Scouts’ Big Magic 
of foreign stamps, 
© card, uncancelled foreign stamps 
and packet of hinges, all 15c postpaid. 
THE 0. TAYLOR COIN CO., DRESDEN, TENN. 


FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 

Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for name, ad- 

Hr med os 2c postage. U. T. K. STAMP CO., 
ica, ° 











trick, packet 








{2 Japan and 5 unused Cuba to soutiesnte fer our 
approvals. 100 di arene, Asia, 60c. 100 different 
ee South America, 80c. {2 different Dutch indies. 
Lists containing aupareta of Bargains FREE. 

UNIVERSAL STAMP CO., MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


FREE! 25 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 


te ences for stamps_on approval. Postage, 3c. 
ES, Room 16, (22 Fila. Ave., Washington. dD. c. 
= Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for 
United Profit Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
TAMPS. 105, China, ete., stp. dictionary ond, at 
Albu 


000 bargains, 2c. m (500 pictures). 3c. 
stps. of world 12c. Agts. 50%. A. BULLARD & 0. 


























Sta. A9. Boston. Mass. 

50 varieties Un: 

BORSCH & POTTER, 400 Widener | Bldg. Philadelphia. 
FISK STAMP CO.. Toledo. Ohio 

and hinges, !0c. WRIGHT, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass 

FREE 35 For. Stamos to applicants for 50% approvals. 

Pembroke, Mass. 


101 DIFFERENT stamps from mening uations, etc., 10c, 

ited States 10c. 50 v: ties Roumania 35c. 

Unused Stamps Free, all different. including 
Guatemala. Paraguay. ete. Postage. 3c 

25 STAMPS ': me 25 foreign covntries, 25 varl- 

S., an Illustrated album 

23 STAMPS From 23 Gifterent countries. Set of 

$1 and $2 U. Rev.. 500 hinges 

all for 5c. Mention paper. Miami Stamp Co . To'edo. 0 

Reference and 3c stamp. 50 U. S. cat val $! 12, 1c. 

100 For. cat. $1.25, 10C. HOLLEY STAMP CO., East 

unused French Colonies to Approval Applicants. 

FREE Epwin H. Batley, FARMINGDALE, nory: ne 
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ESOPOTAMIA and Palestine at- 
M tract the current interest of phila- 
telists. 

The British and Indian forces which 
captured picturesque Bagdad last March 
have surcharged certain Turkish stamps 
for use during that occupancy; and as 
these troops, continuing their dramatic 
advance into regions of 
Biblical and Arabian Nights 
fact and fable, have subse- 
quently taken Jerusalem 
from under the centuries- 
long rule of the Ottomans. 
we may look forward to 
other franking labels equally 
interesting. 

The Anglo-Indian 
under General Maude, who 
did not live to lead the 
triumphant entry into Jeru- 
salem nearly nine months 
after Bagdad fell, seized 
stocks of ‘Turkish issues 
found in Bagdad, once the 
world’s first city in wealth and commerce, 
where may be found the well of David and 
the tombs of Joshua, Ezra and Ezekiel. 
Upon these stamps the invaders have 
placed a surcharge in rough serif capitals 
—at the top, BAGHDAD; at the left 
reading upwards, BRITISH; at the right 
reading downwards, OCCUPATION: and 
at the foot new values, expressed in the 
currency of India, in black. 

The stamps so overprinted are some of 


forces 


those earlier issues which Turkey itself 
had already surcharged with a red cres- 
cent for charitable purposes. Thus far 


those known to have been issued are %4 


anna on the 5 para dull purple and the 
2 para claret of the 1913 pictorial issue; 
Y, a. on 10 pa. gray-green of 1905 and 
10 pa. green of 1913; 1 a. on 20 pa. rose 
of 1918 and 20 pa. pale claret of 1892; 2 
pa. on 1 piastre blue of 1901 and 1 pi. 
blue of the 1913 pictorial set; and 14 a. 
on a red local revenue stamp, now, of 
course, of postal use. This makes nine 
varieties, and.others may have appeared. 

The situation in Palestine seems cer- 
tain to result in important after-the-war 
stamps as well as provisionals meanwhile. 
Inasmuch as the Entente Allies expect to 
create a country where Jews may govern 
themselves free from the Turkish yoke, 
the new nation would have its own postal 
service. Until that day comes, Turkish 
stamps with appropriate surcharges prob- 
ably will be used, depending on whether 
stocks of them are found. We may learn 
that the Turks, profiting by what hap- 
pened at Bagdad, have destroyed their 
stamps on hand in Palestine and that 
thus the conquering forces will have to 
manufacture labels of new designs. Can 
one conceive of any more interesting war 
stamps than those which signify the return 
of Christianity to Jerusalem? 


Persia, also, where British forces have 
heen successfully fighting the Turks, has 
put forth more new stamps. After the 


Turks evacuated Hamadan, nine denomi- 
nitions of Persian labels were overprinted 
with newly-required values. Perhaps this 
was due to Persia’s inability, on account 
of the war, to bring in the necessary sup- 
plies of current stamps, ordinarily made 
in Holland. 





Kent B. 


Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 


FeLi 


Henne 





Collectors: Help Win the War 

T is important to chronicle that the 25 

cent thrift and $5 war savings stamps 
are to be accorded recognition in Scott's 
catalogs and albums of the future. These 
are not postal labels; but neither are our 
revenue stamps. Philately has decided 
upon this step as one way of “doing its 
bit,’ .and it means_ that 
hundreds of thousands of 
dollars thus will go from 
collectors’ pockets into 
Uncle Sam’s war chest, in- 
asmuch as the stamps saved 
in this manner will never 
have to be redeemed by the 
Government. 

Every boy should put at 
least one thrift stamp in his 
collection even if he can- 
not afford to make use of 
the $5 denomination in this 
way. You may be certain 
that in years to come these 
labels will have a philatelic 
value higher than their face value to-day. 
Your possession of them will prove that 
you gave Uncle Sam the money they rep- 
resent, to help him defeat Germany, rather 
than loaned it to him! 


Stiles 


In Russia 


HE situation in the land over which 
Nicholas If once ruled continues un- 
certain. The numerous Liberty Cap and 
various other surcharges which have been 
described from time to time are now re- 
garded in some quarters as having been 
issued without authority, with some of the 
postmasters having been bribed to place 
cancellations on the unused labels to in- 
dicate they had actually been used on let- 
ters. Inasmuch as Scott’s has not seen fit 
to withdraw the official chronicling of these 
provisionals, it is safe for the present to 
assume they were legitimately issued. 
Meanwhile, Siberia has proclaimed itself 
a republic. Do not be surprised to learn 
of new stamps as a result. 


Add to 1917 Review 


N last month’s discussion of the stamps 

of the past year the editor accounted 
for 466 varieties due to the war and about 
850 issued for other reasons, adding that 
the list compiled was necessarily incom- 
plete. Since then, 55 new war stamps and 
33 others have come to our attention. 
This makes more than 500 different war 
stamps and approximately 900 varieties 
altogether. How many albums will it 
take to contain the world’s stamps fifty 
years hence? Or will Germany’s suggest- 
ed scheme of cancelling prepaid letters 
without the use of stamps then be in op- 
eration? If it is, Boy’s Lire will not con- 
sider it necessary to have a stamp page! 


Notes 

the January stamp puzzle proves as popular 

as the editor expects, there will be a second 

one, with mere dandy prizes. Winners’ names 
in the first contest will _appear in March. The 
editor would like to receive letters from the first 
three, telling whether they think the stamps were 
worth striving for. If the letters are brief and 
interesting, perhaps they will be published. 


HE famous Worthington collection, men- 
tioned in the September columns, is. still 
being sold at auction in sections. Up to mid- 


January there had been five sales, the first, con 
taining some of the rarest of United States 
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‘Enchanted 
Land— 


PRING’S coming—just a few 

weeks now—and then the coun- 

try —fishing, mushrooms, wild 
flowers—everything that makes life 
worth living in aboy’s world. They’re 
all his if he owns a 


Harley-Davidson 
“*T he Master Bike”’ 

It’s the sturdiest, cleanest friend a boy can have. 
It will take him anywhere, any time—always 
ready and alwaysin trim. It means sunshine 
and happiness, health, and a boy’s most! 
dream come true. 
There is a Harley-Davidson for every member 
ofthe family. Probably you have a dealer near 
you—if not, write for a catalog. 

Harley - Davidson Motor Company 
524 Harley-Davidson Block Milwaukee, Wis. 
Producers of High Grade Motorcycles 

* for sixteen years. 




















STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 





30 Diff.—10 


25 different ‘unused Postage Stamps, 10c. 
20 different 


each, Mexico, Egypt and Japan, all for 10c. 
Mexican War Issues, l0c. 

6x9 inch colored covers, holds 
960 stamps, free to all ap- 
proval-applicants. Postage 2c. 


ALBUM FRE 


NATIONAL STAMP CO., 

Foreign Stamps, China, Bolivia, 
300 Egvot. etc.. and 32 page list, all for 10c 
25 diff. Mexico. 10c; 6x9” album, 5c: 25 diff. stamps from 
25 diff. ccuntrics given free to applicants for approval. 
George B. Linn Company, Dept. ‘‘B,”’ Columbus, Ohio. 


FREE 65 different postage stamps to approval appli- 
cants, postage 3c. 100 diff. from all parts of 
the world, 10c. 

MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago 


30 different French Colonies. 25c: 25 different Portuguese 
Colonies, 25c. Sand for 5e bargain lists. 
FRED, L. ONKEN, 546 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 





Peru, 














agents for our 


BRADFORD, PA. 


wanted as 


Scouts everywhere 
Stamps at 60% discount. 


TUNA STAMP CO., 











approval applicants. 


STAMP WORTH to 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN. ! 


A 20¢ 
TENNESSEE STAMP 


co., 
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adhesives, bringing in nearly $121,000. Thus far 
these sales have realized $217,000, with many 
sections yet to be disposed of. 
THE British colony of Trinidad and Tobago 
has issued its current 1 penny scarlet with 
two new types of WAR TAX surcharge. This 
makes fifteen varieties of the % and 1 penny 
denominations, with the result that the collectin 
world suspects the postal authorities there a 
trying to mulct philatelists. 
How many readers of Boys’ Lire are pub- 
lishing stamp journals? The editor would 
be glad to receive copies, amateur or profes- 
sional. One of the boy readers recently sub- 
mitted his paper, which will be discussed next 
month, together with any others which are 


— 


ERE in Waterbury, Conn., we have 

the ruins of the mill in which the 
first brass was rolled in the United States. 
All that remains to remind us today are 
two massive water-wheels. The wheels are 
still strong and our great delight when 
visiting the “Park” is to clamber up on 
them and have our pictures taken. 

ALFRED J. CLARK. 

What you got? 
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Dot Seen Pawel : : 
Leader : 


(Continued from page 18) 
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though I were the doctor. Understand?” 

“Tes Sit.” 

The watchers pushed back along the side 
wall in a straggling line. 

Tim’s lips were stern. Here was the 
chance. The palms of his hands began to 
sweat. If they could win this 

“Go!” came the word of command. 





HIS time Tim took no chances. His 

fingers were cold, and every nerve 
cried to him to go faster, faster, faster, 
but he forced himself to make sure that 
every button was snug. 

It took them but a moment to lay Bobbie 
in the stretcher. Tim sprang to the front 
of the staves; Andy to the rear. 

All Tim thought about was getting to 
Mr. Wall with his burden. He broke into 
a walk that was almost a run. 

“Look at the Wolves!” The cry could 
be heard above the noise. “That’s no way 
to carry an injured person.” 

Tim looked around, startled. What was 
wrong? He saw the Eagles and the Foxes 
carrying their loads with precious care. 
All at once he understood. Oh, what a 
blunder he had made! 

He slowed up abruptly. He could hear 
tense voices shouting that the Wolves were 
out of it. He came to a stop in front of 
Mr. Wall. 

The. Scouts rushed forward from the 
wall. Mr. Wall’s whistle shrilled, and the 
gathering became quiet. 

“I am glad this happened,” the Scout- 
master said. “I do not mean I am glad 
because a patrol has failed, but glad be- 
cause now the lesson will be driven home. 
An injured person must always be car- 
ried carefully. That’s what I had in mind 
when I said speed would count, but that 
I wanted you to think.” 

The points were awarded—Foxes, first; 
Fagles, second; Wolves, last. Bobbie 
slipped out of the stretcher, and Tim 
turned away forlornly. 

Don gripped his arm. “That gives us 
second place, anyway, Tim. The Foxes 
have 11 points, and we have 9 and the 
Eagles have 7.” 

But Tim could take no comfort. 
fallen down again. Bonehead! 
what he was——a bonehead! 


He had 
That’s 








WRITE FOR IT! 
Jj. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—fur- 
nishes all Magazines and News- 
papers at Lowest Possible Club 
Prices, and gives the quickest, most 
accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1918 Catalog (44 pages) lists 
more than 3000 Periodicals and 
Club Offers. It’s a Big Money Saver 
and is Free to you for the asking. 


The name J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 
is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 


waSend Us Your TODAY! 


J. M. HANSON - BENNETT 


Magazine Agency 
915 Brooks Bldg. | CHICAGO, ILL. 











cans, 
Atall 


on . Friction top s 
Can. 470, Send for Bkit. Sporting Goods Hi 

INAND & CO., 152 Kneeland St., 
Boston, Mass.. U. S. A, 



























SAVE 25% to 60% 
on slightly used 
GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
Cameras and Lenses of every description. 
tqual to new. Save money. Write now for 


Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money-saving bar- 
gains in slightly used and new cam- 
Yo eras and supplies. All 
_10 days’ Free Trial. Money back if not satis- 
fiel. You take no chances dealing with us. We have 
— in (me TR aks anes, over 16 years. Write 
124 S, Wabash Avenue : . 
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Charles Murphy, 14 years old, 
is safe home from the Arctic 


He went up there on the George B. Cluett. It was a “re- 
lief ship.” They were trying to gst provisions to MacMil- 
lan’s Crocker Land Expedition. They expected to be gone 
three months. They were gone a year and two months. 
Charles Frederic Murphy, fourteen, was cabin boy. 
Every single day was jam-packed full of excitement and 
adventure for him. The Clueit was nearly wrecked—rud- 
der band broken—shaft twisted—beam plank stove in—28 
below zero—ice bergs—polar bears. But he’s back now, 
and has written an account of the Raney voyage. It’s 
great—running in the February number of 


, TAE B 
**The Bi. t, Brightest, Best M. ine for 
0 eo wee 


Don’tmissit. Itreadslikeadream—butit’s true. And 
The American Boy for February is crowded with other 
good things—a war story by William Heyliger about a 
young fellow in one of the big training cantonments; 
a true story, by a famous American, telling how Abra- 
ham Lincoin touched his own boyhood in the Car- 

pathian mountains; ‘‘The Mail Must Go Through,” a 
thrilling story of a carrier and a boyin a mountain storm , 

ae pomery s story about a dog; “Red Tomahawk,’ 
an ‘Indian story; a hum-dinger of an out-door page by Dan 
Beard; a strange kind of a basketball story entitled 
Grandson” ; — ~~ front cover is a whiz-bang. 

You ougnt to ‘be The American Boy Magazine right along. 
It brings stories an = les that are written specially for’ live wire 
yous chaps like you—ficti articles on Woodcraft, Electricity, 

oultry, Stamps, Jokes. Half a million American boys read The 
American Boy every month. 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 125 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
















." ; 7 5 ; 
$1.50 a Year 
or 15¢c a copy at News-stands 


Tell mother and dad you it The 
American Boy. Tell them how much Pn 
ure it will give you, and how little it costs 
by the year. Or earn the money yourself, 
and subscribe, or buy your ‘Amacieen Boy 
each month from your news dealer. Start 
now ~ your copy this very day. When 
subs , address us as below. 



















Send Coupon 

for Free 
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enough bale ties for 500 to 











Price List today 
ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres. 


ROWE MFG. CO. 44 Adams Street GALESBURG, ILL.” 


BOYS! ourin'sates » 


Yes, sir: Boys, my new “Tip-Top” Baler beats 
anything you ever saw for making money in your spare 
time Everybody has waste paper which they want to 
get rid of. You take it away and bale It Into ‘‘cash.” 
I tell you how to sort different grades of paper to bring 
highest prices—where to sell and ship and how to get a— 








that will pay for itself in just a few fillings. Send 
for my Free Folder and offer. Show it to your folks. 
Ask them to give you a start in this money-making 
business, by helping you get a ‘“‘Tip-Top’’ Baler 
(made in 4 sizes). Put the Baler in your basement, 
barn or spare room and use it in your spare time. 
You will soon have a nice bank account and a busi- 
ness of your own. Work is pleasant and profitable 
—no canvassing. Rowe Tip-Top Balers are easy to 
operate and the fastest baling machines on the mar- 
ket. To help you get started. I will furnish free 

1000 One operator 
made $400 in one year on this plan. You can’t beat 
it for making rad easy. Write for free Folder and 
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Ryte-Me-Gilendar 
fy ew honer | willdp ey best 


lo don duty to God 
coosry tot choy hc ratin 






[oor AR ccicn | 3 Gifts for the Price of 1 
BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 











New Six-Sheet Calendar, 5% x 8% inches. Five full 
colors; drawings by Mabel Humphrey. Scout Laws 
and other selections interesting to all Boy Scouts and 
every other boy. Embodies the Ryte-me post card 
attached to each page. 


ANIMAL GUIDE 














of North American Wiid Animals. Every boy wants 
to know all he can about Our Native ANIMALS. 


265 Pages Bound in Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations in colors 


Each animal describe) by a man who knows animals 


BOYS’ LIFE, 1 Year, the Scout Calendar and Animal Guide all for $1.50 


Can be mailed to separate addresses, if desired. 
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The blackboard was changed: 





Patrol Points 
BOGS «.cciesccepectasees TAY, 
RR Pree 79 
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“Gosh!” said Bobbie. “Before inspec- 
tion we were third and only one point be 
hind first place. Now we're second and 
two and a half points behind. Funny, 
isn’t it?” 

Tim didn’t think it was funny at all. 
His scout honor, not yet fully awake, 
throbbed with a sense of guilt. Every 
other fellow in the troop had worked hard. 
Even Alex, after finishing in the grocery 
store, had worked at night. And yet his 
lapse blackened every one of them just as 
though they had been skulkers and shirkers. 

Just staying around where the others 
were made him hot and uncomfortable. 
While the room rang with cheers for the 
victorious Foxes he slipped out the dooi 


‘and melted away in the darkness. 


Suddenly the fact that he was sneaking 
away struck him like a blow. He had al- 
ways, before this, stood up to his trouble. 

“ll go back,” he said defiantly. “I’m 
not afraid.” 

He wasn’t afraid. That was true. If 
any fellow there had threatened to punch 
his head, he would have peeled off his coat 
in an instant. He was not scared of 
physical force; but he was afraid of what 
every Scout in the room might be thinking 
that Tim Lally had spoiled things again! 

He leaned against a tree, and pulled a 
tender twig, and chewed it thoughtfully. 
He could see the glowing windows of troop 
headquarters, and a bright light streamed 
out through the open door. Shouts, and 
cheers and laughter came faintly to his 
ears. The whole troop seemed to be hav- 
ing a good time congratulating the victor 
without envy. He was the only boy who 
had slipped away. 


LL at once, as he watched, a greet 

longing arose in his heart to be like 
other Scouts. He was tired of being 
picked on, and blamed for everything, 
and spoken of with a doubtful shake of the 
head. Once he had. not minded these 
things. Now he hungered wistfully for 
his share of what Scouting had to offer; 
fun, and whole-hearted work, and—and 
respect. 

The noise became subdued. The scouts 
began to leave. One group, talking ex- 
citedly, passed him and he drew back be- 
hind the tree. 

Then a man stepped out through the 
doorway and came his way. Tim drew a 
quick breath and walked out into the 
roadway. 

“Hello, Mr. Wall.” 

“Hello, Tim. Coming my way?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

They fell into step. 

“It was my fault the Wolves lost to- 
night,” the boy said briskly. 

“Anybody can make that mistake—once,” 
Mr. Wall told him. 

“It was my fault,” Tim said stubbornly. 
What he wanted to say next didn’t come 
so easily. “How——” He hesitated. 
“How does a fellow get to be a better 
Scout?” 

Mr. Wall’s hand fell on his shoulder. 
“Tim, it’s all in the way a fellow handles 
the Laws and the Oath. If he lives up to 
them, he’s all right. He’s a real Scout.” 

“But if I had somebody to go to when I 
get stuck ad 
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“Go to your patrel leader, Tim. He’s 
the one to help you.” 

That night, long after going to bed, Tim 
lay awake. Well, if speaking to Don was 
the right way, he’d do it. 

But it wasn’t easy. When he reached 
Don’s yard next morning, he sat on the 
grass and tried to scare up courage to say 
what was in his mind. 

“Signalling contest next month,” Don 
told him. “Were you there when Mr. Wall 
made the announcement?” 

Tim shook his head. 

“Three kinds,’ Don explained; “tele- 
graph, semaphore, and Morse. Which can 
you do best, Tim?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Andy and Wally are down for tele- 
graphy. How about you and Alex David- 
son taking Morse?” 

Morse was harder than semaphore. Tim 
didn’t want to fail again. Neither did he 
— to dodge something just because it 

yas hard. 

“Alex works,” 

I had somebody 
daytime “ 

Don’s heart leaped. 
and-tumble Tim? 

“Ill practice with you now,” 
“Wait until I get flags.” 

A minute later he was out of the house. 
Tim went down near the gate. They be- 
gan to wig-wag. : 

At first the work was rusty. By de- 
grees though, as they corrected’ each 
other’s mistakes, smoothness came and a 
measure of speed. 

Tim’s eyes danced. 


he said he sitatingly. “If 
to practice with in the 





Could this be rough- 


he cried. 


Gee! but wasn’t this 
fun? He wig-wagged, “Don’t give up the 
ship,” and was delighted when he found 
that his sending had been so sure that Don 
had caught every letter. 

By and by Bobbie appeared and leaned 
over the gate. 


“Hello, Tim,” he called. 


Tim nodded shortly. He was too much 
engrossed in what he was doing to have 
thought for anything else. Don sent him, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” He 
stumbled and slipped through the words, 
and threw his cap on the grass and yelled 
to Don to send it again. 


Factory whistles sounded, and Barbara 
called that dinner was ready. Tim put 
down the flag regretfully and mopped the 
sweat from his face. It was Saturday, and 
this afternoon the nine had a game. But 
as he turned toward the gate, baseball was 
very, very far from his thoughts. 


Bobbie joined him on the sidewalk. Tim 
strode off briskly; and Bobbie, shorter of 
leg, almost had to run. 

“Getting ready for the signal contest, 
Tim?” 

Tim nodded. 


“T bet you 
next time.’ 

Bobbie meant no harm, but it was about 
the worst thing he could have said. From 
Andy, or Alex, or any of the bigger scouts, 
Tim would not have minded so much. But 
to have little Bobbie hold up his short- 
comings was like drawing a match across 
sandpaper. 

“Gee!” Bobbie rattled on; “aren’t you 
glad Don is going to show you how to do 
things?” 

“Say,” Tim said ominously, “you shut 
up and run along or I'll twist your ears 
around your head. Go on, now.” He gave 
the astonished boy a push. Then, scowling, 
he passed him and went down the street 
with steps that had lost their ani and 
their spring. 


won't make any mistakes 
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Delivered to You Free! 


Direct from Our Factory to Your Home 


You will surely find a bicycle to suit 
your most exacting requirements among the 4a 
styles, colors and sizes of the famous Ranger 
line. There is a “Mead” bicycle to suit the taste of 
every rider—a wide variety ot colors, sizes and many 
options as to style in equipment. They are all pic- 
tured in actual colors in the big new 1918 Ranger 
vatalog which we want tosend you now. Do not makea selection until 
you have written for and feceived a copy of this new Ranger bicycle. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Ast f for particulars of gh yee new selling plan. We will 
send, all pr ger bicycle you select for thirty 
™, days actual riding trial. .—y pay all freight charges to your town 

> and allow youa month to test it, so you will be thoroughly satis- 

fied with the bicycle before you decide to keep it. We will not 

™& be there to urge or influence your decision. We will pay ths 

veturn charges if you do not want to keep it, and will make 

no charge for use and wear while you are évying it. The 
thirty days trial is all at our expense. 

We have placed a 


$5, 000 IN TRUS special deposit of 


$5,000 in the great First National Bank of 
i Chicago to guarantee to you the faithful performance 





New 1918 Models 
are Now 
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: § of this unusual thirty day free v4 plan. 
Me 
BS: Choose 
by from 
° 
44 
\B Styles, 
bam Colors 
* fe and 
Rider Agents Oy Sizes 


Wanted si.c% 
an going to 
greatly increase our 

forceof Rider Agentsin 
all parts of the country 
to quickly introduce the 
new 1918 model Rangers. 

Select the model you pre- 
fer, and while you ride and enjoy it, make money 
by taking orders from your neighbors and friends. 


You May Selec the new Electric Lighted 


a ** Motorbike” 
odel. If you prefer you 
can choose the Ranger “Superbe™ or “Arch- 
Frame” model. There are many others to choose 
from—in fact the most complete line of voadsters, 
vacers, delivery models, juniors for small boys, girs’ 
and dadies’ models—all pictured in actual colors in 
the big new 1918 Ranger catalog. 


Ti iad E Lamps, Horns, Cyclometers, 


Handle Bars, Chains, Stands, Locks, Pedals, Rims, 
Bells, Lape Enamels —— rockets, Front Forks, Grips, 
Inner Tubes, Ready to Use Front and Rear Wheels, Repair Kits, Parts and Repairs 
ier all Bicycles and Coaster Brakes, all accurately pict , num 
factory to rider prices, and fully described in the big new Ranger catalog. 


bered, and sold at 
tal 
it writ today for your co: of fronen Ranger catalog, par- 
Send No Money + = nn of the This Dap :. vial offer, prices and terms. 
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Dept.B-17, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
aoe Centsa Day 
Carey Printing Co. 10 
10th Avenue and 36th Street 


An astounding offer! Onl 
New York 


Triple Sliver Plated Lyric 
Cornet. FREE TRIAL 
Printers of BOYS’ LIFE 
and over 40 other Leading 
Publications 





b 
Write for i offer. eg 


Free Band Catalog 


ree 
<b. | Write . tee our, big new 1 194- 
ee 


Wundiizer 


200 years of instrument making 
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H We teach you to play by 

Cornet Given! mail; and will give you a 
Beautiful Cornet or any Brass Band Instrument 
absolutely FREE. ‘You pay weekly as lessons are 
—_— Instrument is sent with first 

i Graduates in every state. 
eieets of enthusiastic testimonials. 
Write today for our booklet and won- 
derful tuition offer. INTERNATIONAL 


HOOL, 655 Federal Street, Boston,- Mass. 
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No matter how good your bicycle is, an 
Atherton Coaster Brake will make it better. order. 
Fellows who know wouldn’t give a snap for 
a bicycle unless it was Atherton-equipped. 

The Atherton is the one Brake that is al- 
The Brake without fric- 


2 Driving Contacts—3 Braking Surfaces—6 Working Parts In All 


FREE For your bicycle—Initial Letter handsomely designed in 
five colors, for names of three local bicycle dealers. 


BUFFALO METAL GOODS CO., 184 Winchester Ave., Buffalo, N, Y. 








THAT’S THE SECRET OF SPEED AND EASY RIDING 


THE ATHERTON 


It Always Works 


tion—the one Brake that can’t get out of 


Climb hills easier, coast farther, speed faster. 
Equip your old bicycle with an Atherton or 
be sure when you buy a new bicycle that the 
brake bears the Atherton name. 

















and consists of 


6 Ranere Everbearing 
3 Blowers Blackberry 


$25 00 worth of fresh fruit 


will reap 


and your family, and 


ing your own collection Free. 


12 Superb Everbearing Strawberry 


3 Downing Gooseberry 


through the spring, summer and fall you 
25.000 blessings from your allies, your country 
) 


will do all necessary work. 


Order to-day! If you will sell five additional collec- 
tions to your neighbors, send us $12.50, thereby secur- 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, 
1918 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


57 trans EVERY BOY’S GARDEN $2.50 


Eat Fruit and Save Sugar 
Fresh Garden Supplies for your table, Memorial Day to Thanksgiving. 
one of these Garden Collections in your back yard—Takes only one square rod 


3 Fays Currant 
2 Rhubarb 
25 Columbian Asparagus 


Raspberry 


next summer, and 


yet an hour a week 


Plant 


3 Grapes—Red,White and Blue 
at a Special Price of 

$2 50 Packed in wet moss—in a corrugated mailing case. 

paid, with blue print planting plan, to any 

address in U. S. A—and will bring you 


Sent Parcel Post, 











3 Gifts for the Price of 1 




















Tom Slade at Temple Camp.......... - 
Tom Slade on the River.............. - 

- eee The Boy Scout Fire Fighters.......... P 
BOYS’ LIFE, 1 Year, Boy Scout Calendar, a 
for $1.50. Order Now. 


Can go to separate addresses, if desired 


Pick One of These Great Books 


eee kf: rere By Joseph A. Altsheler 
Along the Mohawk Trail............. * Percy K. Fitzhugh 
Baby Elton, Quarterback............. ** Leslie W. Quirk 
Boat Building and Boating............ “Dan C. Beard 

Boy Scouts of Bob's Hill............. “ C. P. Burton 
CG Mt SE dee cngedeedenesctéous ** Jack London 
I INI 58 a tives wid wp ose ela ** Ralph D. Paine 
Handicraft for Outdoor Boys.......... “ Dan C. Beard 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves............ ‘* E. T. Tomlinson 
Three Years Behind the Guns......... “Lieu. Tisdale 


Tom Slade, Boy Scout of the Moving 


DD: ccntnk nha heehee tenes debs 


Percy K. Fitzhugh 


Irving Crump 


nd any one of these books 











CHAPTER VIL. 
(ross Currents 


N the days that followed, Tim became as 

restless as a caged animal. He had 

had a taste of the fun of being a real 
Scout. He knew the dissatisfied emptiness 
of not pulling with his patrol. He wanted 
to play good, but his high-strung nature 
could not shake off the dread of having 
anybody think that Tim Lally could be led 
around by the nose. 

‘That morning’s signal drill with Don had 
opened the door to a strange, delightful 
country. He tried to find that same zest 
when they practiced again. It was gone. 
Suspicious thoughts sneaked through his 
brain whispering, “Maybe Don likes this 
because it gives him a chance to be a big 
fellow.” 

He had spells of moody silence during 
which he was dissatisfied with himself and 
his whole small world in general. 

Two days later Tim came back by ap- 
pointment. His work was listless and dead. 
The next time he did not come: at all. 
That evening Don met him on Main Street. 

“I guess I can do all right now work- 
ing nights with Alex,” Tim said uneasily. 

“All right,” Don agreed. “Anytime you 
want to come around, though ae 
waited, but Tim said nothing. 

Don went home feeling rather blue. “I 
suppose he’ll start scrapping with every- 
body all over again,” he muttered. 

But he was wrong. Tim went his way 
moody and silent, but with no chip on his 
shoulder. He came to the next troop meet- 
ing clean and tidy, and on time. Each 
patrol won a perfect score. The black- 
board read: 








Patrol Points 
EE ee 901 
re el eee 95 
Ln ee re ome 921, 











“Still two and one-half points behind,” 
Don sighed. Wasn’t it hard to. catch up? 
If the Wolves could win the next contest 
on signalling But he wasn’t going to 
think of that now that Tim had become 
balky. 

Five days later the patrol awoke to the 
fact that Tim no longer practiced in Don’s 
yard. Andy and Bobbie came around and 
sat on the front stoop with the patrol 
leader. 

“Mackerel!” said Andy, “but he’s a queer 
fish. Was there any scrap?” 

Don shook his head. 

“Just quit, eh?” 

Don nodded. 

“Alex says Tim works all right with 
him,” he said. 

“That’s all right, but——” Even Bobbie 
knew what he meant, that the right kind 
of stick-together was better than all kinds 
of practice. “Something must have bit 
him,” Andy went on. “If he liked prac- 
ticing here at first He did like it, 
didn’t he?” 

“You bet!” said Bobbie. “Even if he 
did push me and tell me to run along.” 

Andy sat up straight. “When was that?” 

“The first day he practiced here. I asked 
him wasn’t it fine to have Don showing 
him———” 

“Oh!” Andy said softly. 

“He liked it all right,” said Bobbie. 

Neither of the other boys made any com- 
ment. By and by Bobbie went off. Don 








looked at his assistant patrol leader. 
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“Think that could be it?” he asked. 

“Maybe.” 

By this time the troop contest had every 
Scout on his toes. Friday night’s meeting 
saw each patrol win another perfect score. 
There wasn’t much chance to get ahead by 
being clean. and on time for roll call— 
every scout in the troop was clean and on 
time. It was the monthly contests that 
would decide the winner of the Scoutmas- 
ter’s Cup. 

Before going home he studied the 
changed figures on the blackboard: 





Patrol Points 
Perr en 1064 
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“Tim’s doing fine on signalling,” said 
Alex in his ear. Don drew a deep breath. 
Well, maybe everything would be all right, 
after all. 

Next day the Chester nine played St. 
Lawrence. Now Chester led: now the 
visitors led. The eighth inning found 
Chester in front by a 6 to 5 score. 

All during the game Don had felt the 
strength of Tim’s support. Not once had 
the catcher’s playing faitered. If Tim 
would plunge into scouting like that—— 

“Come on, Don,’ called Ted Carter. 
“Ninth inning.” 

The first Chester batter doubled. The 
next player fouled out. Then came a long 
fly to the right-fielder, and the runner ran 
to third after the catch. Any kind of a 
dinky hit would score the tieing run. 

Don pitched to the batter. Without 
shifting his position, Tim snapped the ball 
to third base. The runner, caught asleep, 
scrambled frantically for the bag. 

“Out!” ruled the umpire. 

The game was over. Don ran to the 
bench. 

“Pretty work, Tim,” he cried. 

“I guess I don’t need anybody to show 
me how to play baseball,” said Tim. 

Don paused in the act of reaching for 
his sweater. Tim’s eyes met his, a bit un- 
certain, a bit defiant. Ted Carter, laugh- 
ing and happy, romped in between them. 

“You fellows sure are one sweet bat- 
tery,” he cried joyously. Other members 
of the team crowded around the bench. 
Tim, with his mitt under his arm, walked 
away. 

Slowly Don buttoned his sweater. Tim’s 
change of heart was a mystery no longer. 

At the edge of the field he found Andy 
Ford waiting. 

“Mackerel!” cried the assistant patrol 
leader; “wasn’t that a corking game? 
When Tim made that throw Hello! 
What’s the matter?” 

“Tim’s sore because of what Bobbie 
said.” 

“How do you know?” 

Don related what had happened at the 
bench. 

“Well, the big boob!” Andy gave a snort 
of anger. “Doesn’t he know any better 
than to pay attention to a kid like Bobbie?” 

“Tim’s always been that way,” said Don. 
“He's sensitive.” 

“Sure; but he isn’t sensitive about his 
patrol, is he?” 

Don sighed. No; Tim wasn’t very sen- 
sitive about that. 

After supper the assistant patrol leader 
came down the dark street. They sat on 
the grass and talked in low. tones. 

“Pve doped it out,” said Andy. “Why 
don’t you shift—-you and Tim do the 
Morse instead of Tim and Alex.” 

Don shook his head—slowly. 
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For Quick Action And 
Real Work Use The Corbin 
Duplex Coaster Brake 


As the dispatch bearers of old reined their rearing mounts to a 
stop and then dashed on in a single moment, so today do the Scout 
riders on their Corbin equipped bicycles bring their wheels to an in- 
stant stop and streak away again without a moment’s loss. 


The Corbin Duplex is the brake 
that is built to stand just this sort of 
service—hard, rough, downright wear 
and tear. Day after day, month after 
month you can put your wheel through 
all the paces and find your Corbin 
Duplex as smooth and powerful as it 
was when first equipped. 


There’s good stuff in this brake— 
solid, strong, dependable stuff. Skilled 
workmanship, faultless material, ball 
bearings and a braking service that 
can’t be surpassed. 


Of course you need the Corbin 


For sale at all dealers. Just out! 
The new 1918 fully illustrated cata- 
log. You should have one. Write 
for it. 


Send us the name of your bicycle 
and we will send you a handsome 
Liberty Stick Pin. 


Fill in the coupon as indicated, and 
send it to us, and by return mail we 
will send you this attractive souvenir. 


Write for this pin today. You will be 
delighted with it as is every boy who 
has seen it. ‘ 


! THE CORBIN SCREW CORP., 
| The American Hardware 
\ Corporation, Successor, 
I 206 g ey 
\ New Britain, Conn. 
|. Dear Sirs: Please send 
| handsomely colored Liberty 
| Stick Pin. 
The name of my bicycle is 





Corbin Control Means 


Safety Assured 





Duplex! For the past seventeen years 
experienced cyclists the world over 
have regarded it as the standard 
coaster brake equipment. Those who 
know a real brake, a reliable, durable 
coaster brake know and specify the 
Corbin Duplex—the brake built for 
quick action and real work. 

You cannot afford to ride without 
one. Equip your wheel immediately. 
Make it a point to specify the Corbin 
Duplex for your. new bicycle. By all 
means do this. It is the safest, surest 
and most all around 
satisffttory way. 


















Demand Rollfasts and don't take NO for 
a. eran thing: "and you's 

iy Rei rite us if your 

D.P. Harris Hdw.& Mfg.Co,, 24-26 Murray St N.Y 











$1.25atDealers 
or remit direct 

if not obtainable 
locally 


Magnapole Compass 
Litenite 

+ Companies Aurapole 

Says 


Byler fastri 
Roc! eebynite 














Its. a Roadster 


T’S A ROADSTER 
AND A COASTER 





allin one. Every 
boy wants a Coaster 
and he needs a Road- 
ster too, so that’s why 
he should own an 





(Patented Nov. 7, 1916.) 
The Auto-Wheel Conver- 
tible is built just like the 
famous Auto-Wheel 


vertible’”’ and don’t take 
a substitute. 


Boys: FREE Pennant 


for names of three Coaster 
Wagon dealers. Mention 
those who the Auto- 
Wheel. WRITE NOW. 


Buffalo Sled Co., 


131 Schenck St., 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada: Preston, Ont. 














F you want to make some 

easy money, become an agent 
for the new red-white-and-blue 
Whirlyflags. They spin! ‘Ihey 
win ls They stand up in all 
kinds of weather, whirling 
proudly “at the front” of the 
car. They are made of beauti- 
fully enameled metal. 

Fit any automobile or bike. 
You can sel] them as easy as 
the next fellow. Send 50c for 
sample Whirlyflag*@nd_ infor- 
mation about becoming our 
agent. Get busy—write today. 

THE PRISMOLITE Co. 

56 Nerth 4th Street, Columbus, Ohio 



















Fine T 
$20 Yio", 
andolin 
UKULELE, GUITAR, HAWAIIAN GUITAR OR CORNET 
We havea wonderful new of teaching note music by mail. 
To first pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin, Man- 
dolin, Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons only expense, 
or no charge. Complete . 
Slingeriand School of Music, Dept. 52, 


INDOOR GAMES 


that contain all the fascination of the real games 
themselves. In by_ all professional men. 
INDOOR BASEBALL GAME - - - - 4c 
INDOOR FOOTBALL GAME - - - + 30c¢ 
If both ordered together, special at 65¢e. 

ALL DELIVERY CHARGES PREPAID 
Write for complete catalog of games, novelties 
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“Why not?” Andy demanded. “If you 
worked with him and let him do things his 
own way wouldn’t he get over his grouch?” 

“I don’t know. Would he?” 

“Sure he would. Suppose some day 
when we were all around you asked his 
advice about something 

“Gee!” cried Don. “That would get him, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Monday afternoon Don put away his 
tools and his bird-houses, and went off to 
the village green. 

He took Tim off to one side. “We’re 
making some changes,” he said. “Alex will 
work with Ritter on semaphore signalling.” 

Tim’s eyes grew suspicious. “Who'll 
work with me on Morse?” 

“T will,” said Don. 

Tim’s eyes snapped. “So that’s the 
game, is it?” he asked darkly. “What’s the 
first order I get, practice tomorrow?” 

“That’s up to you,” said Don. “When 
do you want to practice?” 

Tim was taken aback. He had expected 
to be told, not asked; ordered, not con- 
sulted. He mumbled that tomorrow would 
do, and walked away, slowly, turning one 
question over and over in his puzzled mind. 
What new trick was this, anyway? 

Next morning he went around to Don’s 
house. He was still sure that something 
had been hidden, and that at the proper 
moment the surprise would be sprung. 

The practice ran its course serenely. 
Barbara came out, and after watching a 
while, wrote a four-word message and 
asked Tim to send it. Don received it 
without a mistake. 

“Isn’t that splendid?” she cried. “The 
Wolf patrol will surely win points in the 
signalling, won’t it?” 

“We'll give them a fight,” said Don. 

Tim said nothing. But the fire to be 
something more than the Wolf patrol 
failure began to burn again. When the 
last message had flashed back and forth, 
he handed Don the flag. 

“We'll get down to real work after 
this,” said the patrol leader. 

Ah! So here was the trick. Tim waited. 

“Sending messages back and forth,” 
Don went on, “is all right while we're 
brushing up on the code. We know the 
code now. It’s time to begin to specialize 
for the contest. One of us will have to do 
nothing’ but send, and the other nothing 
but receive.” 

Still Tim waited. 

“Which do you want to do, send or re- 
ceive?” 

“I—I’ll send,” said Tim. He felt like a 
boy who had squeezed his fingers in his 
ears and waited for a gun to go off, and 
had then found that the gun was not 
loaded. 

Wednesday he came again. And still 
there was no bossing, no giving orders, no 
high hand of authority. Perhaps there was 
no trick. 

“Aw!” Tim told himself, “there must be. 
Why did he shift me here? Why didn’t he 
let me stay with Alex? There’s a reason, 
all right.” 

And so, whenever he and Don were to- 
gether, on the baseball field or in Don’s 
yard, he found himself weighing -every 
word and act. 

Friday night’s meeting brought no 
change in the score. The blackboard read: 
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Tonight there was silence when the scores 
were posted. The contest had grown too 
tight for mere noise and bluster. A false 
step now by any patrol might drop it hope- 
lessly to the rear. When Mr. Wall’s com- 
mands still held the scouts in ranks, the 
faces they turned to him were boyishly 
sober. 

“I am going to keep a promise,” the 
Scoutmaster said, “that I made some time 
ago. Next week’s meeting will be held in 
Lonesome Woods.” 

The sober faces were suddenly a-glow. 

“Attention!” came the low voices of the 
patrol leaders. The ranks stood firm. 

“It will be part of an overnight hike. 
We will leave here Thursday afternoon at 
one o'clock.” 

A quick murmur—then silence. 
“The signalling contests will be held in 
the woods. Break ranks.” 

The pent-up enthusiasm swelled up in a 
wild cheer. The Scoutmaster found him- 
self pushed and jostled. A dozen boys 
tried to shout questions at once. He 
laughed and covered his ears with his 
hands. When he brought them away, Don 
spoke quickly. 

“How about telegraphy, sir?” 

“Each patrol will bring its own wire and 
rig its own instruments,” was the answer. 

Why, this was just like war—signalling 
from hidden places, and running telegraph 
wires over tree limbs and across the 
ground. 

Tim’s adventurous blood quickened. He 
could almost smell the tang of a wood fire 
burning. 

The moment the meeting was over he 
followed Don down the room. “How far 
apart will they put us in the woods?” he 
demanded. 

Don didn’t know. 

“We'd better get out among some trees 
and practice,’ Tim said. 

The suggestion was good. 
Tim’s face flushed. 

On his way out, Mr. Wall paused a 
moment. 

“How’s everything, Tim?” 

“All right, sir.” 

“Good!” The Scoutmaster’s hand ran 
gently over his head. Their eyes met. 
There was no questions of “Did you go to 
your patrol leader, Tim?” Mr. Wall 
seemed to be the kind who understood 
without asking questions. Tim’s heart beat 
faster as he turned back to his patrol. 
And then he heard Ritter’s voice. 

“Say, how is Tim going? Has Don got 
him working?” 

“Stop that, Ritter,’ Don cried angrily. 
Gosh! couldn’t some fellows learn to hold 
their tongues? His eyes sought Tim. One 
look told him Tim had heard. 

Here was another mess, and right on the 
eve of the big overnight hike. Don made 
up his mind that he’d square things with 
Tim tomorrow when they reported at the 
field for the regular Saturday game. 


(To be continued) 
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Don said so. 





Where Sunken Ships Are 


HEN the war is over many inter- 
esting revelations will probably be 
gathered from the statements of 

many of the crews of the submarines that 
ply up and down under the surface and 
go down on to the bottom of the sea. Many 
strange sights flit past the eye of the look- 
out in the conning tower when the vessel 
is deep down. But strangest and most 
melancholy are the glimpses he gets of 
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sunken ships resting on the bed .of the 
ocean. 

In the North Sea, which is shallow in 
comparison with other great expanses of 
salt water, they form a danger to the 
underwater craft, which may sometimes 
only avert collision by a quick turn of the 
wheel. 

But sunken ships in the deep sea, such 
as the Pacific and the Indian Ocean, only 
go down a certain distance, no matter what 
their build or how ponderous their cargo. 
The idea popular among seafarers and cer- 
tain scientists is that, having reached a 
certain stratum in those tremendous 
depths, they then drift about, slowly dis- 
integrating, derelicts of the depths, swarm- 
ing with strange denizens. 

In the Pacific, away off Coronel, His 
Britannic Majesty’s ship Good Hope, and 
her two consorts, have joined the wasting 
hulls of the Spanish galleons sent to their 
fate by seventeenth-century buccaneers and 
the guns of English men-of-war. Off the 
Falklands, Admiral Graf von Spee’s flag 
ship, the Scharnhorst, and her three mates 
have sunk to where three centuries of 
wrecks innumerable pass, and in time re- 
pass, at the will of the under-currents that 
everywhere keep the entire body of water 
in the ocean from becoming stagnant and 
death-dealing to adjacent shores. In time, 

.of course, as the great solvent gets in its 
work, they disappear, but not. for hun- 
dreds of years. 

It may be doubted whether anything of 
man’s handiwork, such as there is about a 
ship foundered in mid-ocean would ever 
reach in a recognizable form the bottom of 
the sea at a depth of more than two thou- 
sand fathoms, for there the pressure is 
tremendous. 

The ill-fated Lusitania, Arabic, and 
others, that were sunk in from sixty-five 
to seventy-five fathoms, would go to the 
bottom of the sea, resting on the sand and 
shells, or the ooze, as the case may be, for 
the depths ‘into which they fell are com- 
paratively shallow. 

It would be different had they sunk into 
such a vast chasm as that existing in the 
South Pacific, between the Kermadees and 
the Friendly Islands, where is a depth of 
five thousand one hundred and fifty-five 

fathoms, or little more than five geographi- 
cal miles. There the tow of the deep un- 
der-currents would have driven them on 
their last voyage under water. 

So deep is this chasm that Mount Ever- 
est, if sunk into it would disappear until 
its highest point was two thousand feet 
below the surface. 

What a graveyard for the 
wrecks ! 


[From “The Scout,’ England] 
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he wanted merely to appear to be like 
them? 


Those lines made him unhappy. They 
pursued him, taunting him. Then one day 
he suddenly discovered that a new resolve 
had taken shape in him. There was no 
harm in dreaming, but henceforth he would 
not be satisfied unless, even while he 
dreamed, he labored to translate the dream 
into action. 


That was a very important resolve. It 
gave Theodore Roosevelt back his peace of 
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HILDREN want to be out no matter how much 

y itsnows and blows. Give them Smith Brothers’ 
to prevent sore throat and coughing. S.B.Cough Drops 
are pure. Nodrugs. One at bedtime keeps the breathing 
passages clear and loosens the phlegm. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 




















A WEEK. 


Buys the 


BLACK 
eh 


BOYS! Spring will soon be here, 
™ and we want you to have this splendid sff\ 
‘ highgrade ‘ “bike’’ now. You don’t have & 
y to ‘‘save up’’ to pay cash, Our-plan puts 
the Black Beauty into your hands at 
onee. You pay a little each week. You g 
can examine it without sending us a cent. ® 

No risk. We ship it to you direct from the £ 
factory 
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TEP aboard an Old Town and be a 
millionaire for a day. No amount of 
money can purchase a finer, cleaner 
sport. Picture to yourself the satisfac- 
tion of owning an Old Town—the “Twin 
Six’’ of canoe craft. What beautifullines [9) 
ithas! How buoyant and masterly built! @ 
Old Town canoes are positively safe. 
They can’t sink. Start a canoe club and 
race, tilt and enjoy fascinating trips. 
Write for details and View 
Book which shows the latest 
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mind; and set his face in the direction of 
the highroad. 

It was not long after this new resolve 
had taken rest in him, that chance or 
destiny or the good Lord, who likes to test 
the vitality of the good resolutions that 
boys make, put Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
high-sounding decision to the test. 

He was, even at thirteen, a timid boy, as 
children who are frail physically are apt 
to be. He had not had enough rough 
contact with boys to become accustomed 
to being hurt and to give blows and take 
punishment as a matter of course; and 
his younger brother Elliott, who suffered 
from none of the ailments which pursued 
Theodore, had in consequence been lis 

rotector against bullies more than once. 
t happened, in the summer of °72, how- 
ever, that certain bullies descended on 
Theodore at a time when Elliott was a 
little more than five hundred miles away. 

Theodore had been suffering more than 
usual from asthma and had been sent to 
Moosehead Lake in Maine in the hope that 
the clear, crisp air would give him relief. 
The last lap of the journey was by stage- 
coach, and on the coach with Theodore 
were two boys who were not slow in dis- 


covering that here was a victim sent to 


them from on high. They were not really 
bullies, but they were strong, wholesome, 
mischievous boys and Theodore was just 
a gift to them to break the tedium of the 
journey. They proceeded forthwith to 
make him miserable, and succeeded. He 
endured their attentions as long as he 
could; then he tried to fight. 

He was plucky, without question. Per- 
haps he had visions of perishing nobly 
against overwhelming odds. But no such 
fate was his. The boys took him singly 
and handled him like-a kitten. And the 
worst of it all was: they did not even 
really lturt him. They didn’t have to, he 
was so easy to handle. 

Theodore Roosevelt spent his time at 
Moosehead Lake thinking this over. He 
remembered the deeds of the men he most 
admired—the Continentals at Valley 
Forge, Morgan’s riflemen, his heroic 
southern ancestors, his own father, the 
men he wanted most to be like. 

And then he thought of the silly Duke; 
and then he thought of something his 
father had recently said to him, “You have 
the mind but you haven’t the body. It is 
hard work to build up the body.” 

He remembered certain tiresome exer- 
cises his father had persuaded him to go 
through daily in the gymnasium on the 
third floor. 

And then he thought of his resolution. 

He made up his mind then and there 
that if he was ever to be like the splendid 
heroes of his dreams, he must first make 
himself physically fit to bear what they 
had borne, to fight as they had fought. 

He decided to take boxing lessons. 

This was a praiseworthy decision; but 
what was really praiseworthy was_ the 
fact that when he returned to New York, 
he confided the whole matter to his father, 
and with the elder Theodore Roosevelt’s 
enthusiastic approval, sought out a certain 
John Long, an _ ex-prize fighter, and 
doggedly set to work. 


CHAPTER VI. 


He Lays Some Solid Foundations 


memorable humiliation at Moosehead 


I; THE WINTER following his son’s 
Lake, Theodore Roosevelt the elder 





took his family oversea a second time. 
Theodore Junior’s health was giving his 
parents anxiety and they determined 
therefore to see what'a winter in Egypt 
would do for it. 

It was toward the close of 1872 that 
the Roosevelts landed in Alexandria, bag, 
baggage, and taxidermy outfit. At Cairo 
they engaged a dahabiyeh and began a 
leisurely sail up the Nile which lasted 
two months or more and proved to 
Theodore the younger a continuous delight, 
broken only now and then by certain tire- 
some French lessons by Bamie, which Mr. 
Roosevelt insisted on in order that the 
younger children should during this play- 
winter not utterly forget that there was 
such a thing as work in the world. 


N those long Egyptian days, ending 

with those Egyptian sunsets, more bril- 
liant with varied colors than any magic 
prince’s Arabian palace, ‘Theodore Roose- 
velt found romance and adventure to his 
heart’s content. He had always loved to 
explore, and here was an endless succes- 
sion, day after day, of deserted, melan- 
choly temples with huge pylons to whose 
tops led crumbling stairways; here were 
subterranean passages, with hieroglyphics 
half effaced, depicting the departed 
glories of dead Pharoahs; here were 


veritable forests of carved pillars, as huge, 


and overwhelming as the monstrous things 
of a nightmare; and besides them, the flat 
mud-huts of the fellaheen, the laborers of 
Egypt, who grind their corn and draw the 
water from their wells in the primitive 
fashion that was ancient when Joseph was 
Pharaoh's right-hand man. 

Theodore, Ellie, and Conie, on foot and 
on donkey-back, scrambled happily among 
ruins that winter, seeking out the most 
dangerous places as a matter of course. 
But Theodore did something beside. The 
“Roosevelt Museum of Natural History” 
had before his departure printed a set of 
special Roosevelt Museum labels in pink 
ink and given Theodore the younger a 
roving commission to bring home all the 
specimens he could. He was not one to 
treat lightly a commission of that sort. 
Morning, noon, and night he was out, ter- 
rifying not only the natives but the mem- 
bers of his own family when he cavorted 
hither or yon on donkey-back with his 
gun at a reckless angle. His bird-collect- 
ing gave the Nile journey its chief zest. 
He had picked up in Cairo an excellent 
book on the birds of Egypt, and deliber- 
ately set to work to gather something 
better than merely a boy-amateur’s col- 
lection. 

Theodore Roosevelt was very much the 
Young Professor that winter. He took 
himself with enormous seriousness and 
played the part of the abstracted and 
single-minded naturalist, dedicated to 
science and aloof from the general world 
of human pleasures, as persistently as his 
natural boyish vitality and love of a whole- 
some good time would permit. Like 
Kipling’s famous Cat he walked by his 
“wild lone.” There was something of Don 
Quixote about him during that period, 
especially when he was on donkey-back 
charging toward a “specimen”, seeing the 
specimen and nothing else in heaven or on 
earth. The fact that he suddenly began 
to grow that winter and was bulging out 
of his clothes in all directions long before 
the dahabiyeh could return to Cairo, 
where tailors were, distinctly added to his 
bizarre appearance. He saved himself 
from being a joke mainly because, with 
all his queerness, he was such good com- 
pany. and so absolutely square, and had 
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such a delicious sense of humor besides. 

The Roosevelt family went from Egypt 
to the Holy Land and thence to Constan- 
tinople and Greece and finally Vienna, 
where the elder Theodore Roosevelt had 
official duties as American Commissioner 
sent by President Grant to the Interna- 
tional Exposition, Everywhere, ‘Theodore 
the younger collected specimens. That 
was all very nice for Theodore and did 
not bother the family. But, wherever he 
went, he also dissected specimens and 
followed the vocation of taxidermist. 

A taxidermist, as anyone who has had 
experience will admit, is bad enough in 
his place, his place being a dingy shop 
well-removed from the paths of human 
travel. The trouble with Theodore was 
that his taxidermy laboratories were the 
hotel bedrooms which he shared with his 
brother Elliott. 

It happened in Vienna one day that 
Elliott, who happened to be the neatest 
and most particular of mortals, came to 
his father with a rather woebegone ex- 
pression. 

“Father, do you think it would be ex- 
travagant,” he inquired, “if I were now 
and then to have a room to myself in 
hotels?” 

“I suppose not, if you really wish it,” 
said Mr. Roosevelt, “But why?” 

Elliott did not try to explain. “Come 
and see our room,” he said. 

Mr. Roosevelt did. There were bottles 
on the tables and the chairs: there were 
bottles on the mantel and the washstand. 
Clothes were everywhere where they hap- 
pened to fall and in the basin were the 
entrails of animals recently deceased. 

What Mr. Roosevelt said and did about 
Elliott’s rebellion has not come down to 
us. He was evidently unable to do much 
with Theodore at the moment, for 
it is recorded that Theodore remained 
“grubby” for some time to come. Theodore 
was intent on scientific investigation, and 
neither his .father’s admonitions nor his 
brother’s appeals could swerve him from 
what he conceived to be the path of duty. 


HERE was something ruthless in his 

persistence. He had a tender heart, 
an affectionate nature. He loved his 
father with a devotion such as he never 
gave again to any other man; he was 
deeply attached to his exquisite Southern 
mother. And yet, when he saw before him 
a goal to be attained, he disregarded even 
them. There was about him an almost 
terrible single mindedness. He saw the 
goal and nothing else. If it seemed to him 
necessary to the interests of science to 
keep defunct field mice in the family 
refrigerator, he kept them there; if it 
seemed to him important to house a snake 
or two in the guestroom water pitcher, the 
possible emotions of a guest discovering 
them there did not enter into considera- 
tion. He felt it his duty to study field 
mice and snakes and that was all there 
was about it. 

“My boy, my boy,” said his mother not 
without apprehension, “you are a little 
berserker.” 

Which means, that in certain respects, 
Theodore Roosevelt the younger was, at 
fourteen, with all his natural tenderness 
and charm, something of a savage. His 
cousin, Maud Elliott, aged eleven or 
thereabouts, wrote a story called “The 
Birthday”, of which Theodore was the 
rather dubious hero; and her description 
of him sounds: accurate. 

“Well, my dear little’ friends,” she 
writes, “I must tell you something about 
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in from coasting, skating, snow- 
shoeing or skeeing? 

Answer: “A big, fat Beech-Nut Pea- 
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that contains no grit. 
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mind; and set his face in the direction of 
the highroad. 

It was not long after this new resolve 
had taken rest in him, that chance or 
destiny or the good Lord, who likes to test 
the vitality of the good resolutions that 
boys make, put Theodore  Rvosevelt’s 
high-sounding decision to the test. 

He was, even at thirteen, a timid boy, as 
children who are frail physically are apt 
to be. He had not had enough rough 
contact with boys to become accustomed 
to being hurt and to give blows and take 
punishment as a matter of course; and 
his younger brother Elliott, who suffered 
from none of the ailments which pursued 
Theodore, had in consequence been his 
protector against bullies more than once. 
It happened, in the summer of ’72, how- 
ever, that certain bullies descended on 
Theodore at a time when Elliott was a 
little more than five hundred miles away. 

Theodore had been suffering more than 
usual from asthma and had been sent to 
Moosehead Lake in Maine in the hope that 
the clear, crisp air would give him relief. 
The last lap of the journey was by stage- 
coach, and on the coach with Theodore 
were two boys who were not slow in dis- 


covering that here was a victim sent to 


them from on high. They were not really 
bullies, but they were strong, wholesome, 
mischievous boys and Theodore was just 
a gift to them to break the tedium of the 
journey. They proceeded forthwith to 
make him miserable, and succeeded. He 
endured their attentions as long as he 
could; then he tried to fight. 

He was plucky, without question. Per- 
haps he had visions of perishing nobly 
against overwhelming odds. But no such 
fate was his. ‘The boys took him singly 
and handled him like-a kitten. And the 
worst of it all was: they did not even 
really hurt him. They didn’t have to, he 
was so easy to handle. 

Theodore Roosevelt spent his time at 
Moosehead Lake thinking this over. He 
remembered the deeds of the men he most 
admired —the Continentals at Valley 
Forge, Morgan’s riflemen, his heroic 
southern ancestors, his own father, the 
men he wanted most to be like. 

And then he thought of the silly Duke; 
and then he thought of something his 
father had recently said to him, “You have 
the mind but you haven’t the body. It is 
hard work to build up the body.” 

He remembered certain tiresome exer- 
cises his father had persuaded him to go 
through daily in the gymnasium on the 
third floor. 

And then he thought of his resolution. 

He made up his mind then and there 
that if he was ever to be like the splendid 
heroes of his dreams, he must first make 
himself physically fit to bear what they 
had borne, to fight as they had fought. 

He decided to take boxing lessons. 

This was a praiseworthy decision; but 
what was really praiseworthy was the 
fact that when he returned to New York, 
he confided the whole matter to his father, 
and with the elder Theodore Roosevelt’s 
enthusiastic approval, sought out a certain 
John Long, an _ ex-prize fighter, and 
doggedly set to work. 


CHAPTER VI. 


He Lays Some Solid Foundations 


memorable humiliation at Moosehead 


|: THE WINTER following his son’s 
Lake, Theodore Roosevelt the elder 





took his family oversea a second time. 
Theodore Junior’s health was giving his 
parents anxiety and they determined 
therefore to see what-a winter in Egypt 
would do for it. 

It was toward the close of 1872 that 
the Roosevelts landed in Alexandria, bag, 
baggage, and taxidermy outfit. At Cairo 
they engaged a dahabiyeh and began a 
leisurely sail up the Nile which lasted 
two months or more and proved to 
Theodore the younger a continuous delight, 
broken only now and then by certain tire- 
some French lessons by Bamie, which Mr. 
Roosevelt insisted on in order that the 
younger children should during this play- 
winter not utterly forget that there was 
such a thing as work in the world. 


N those long Egyptian days, ending 

with those Egyptian sunsets, more bril- 
liant with varied colors than any magic 
prince’s Arabian palace, ‘Theodore Roose- 
velt found romance and adventure to his 
heart’s content. He had always loved to 
explore, and here was an endless succes- 
sion, day after day, of deserted, melan- 
choly temples with huge pylons to whose 
tops led crumbling stairways; here were 
subterranean passages, with hieroglyphics 
half effaced, depicting the departed 
glories of dead Pharoahs; here were 


veritable forests of carved pillars, as huge, 


and overwhelming as the monstrous things 
of a nightmare; and besides them, the flat 
mud-huts of the fellaheen, the laborers of 
Egypt, who grind their corn and draw the 
water from their wells in the primitive 
fashion that was ancient when Joseph was 
Pharaoh’s right-hand man. 

Theodore, Ellie, and Conie, on foot and 
on donkey-back, scrambled happily among 
ruins that winter, seeking out the most 
dangerous places as a matter of course. 
But Theodore did something beside. The 
“Roosevelt Museum of Natural History” 
had before his departure printed a set of 
special Roosevelt Museum labels in pink 
ink and given Theodore the younger a 
roving commission to bring home all the 
specimens he could. He was not one to 
treat lightly a commission of that sort. 
Morning, noon, and night he was out, ter- 
rifying not only the natives but the mem- 
bers of his own family when he cavorted 
hither or yon on donkey-back with his 
gun at a reckless angle. His bird-collect- 
ing gave the Nile journey its chief zest. 
He had picked up in Cairo an excellent 
book on the birds of Egypt, and deliber- 
ately set to work to gather something 
better than merely a boy-amateur’s col- 
lection. 

Theodore Roosevelt was very much the 
Young Professor that winter. He took 
himself with enormous seriousness and 
played the part of the abstracted and 
single-minded naturalist, dedicated to 
science and aloof from the general world 
of human pleasures, as persistently as his 
natural boyish vitality and love of a whole- 
some good time would permit. Like 
Kipling’s famous Cat he walked by his 
“wild lone.” There was something of Don 
Quixote about him during that period, 
especially when he was on donkey-back 
charging toward a “specimen”, seeing the 
specimen and nothing else in heaven or on 
earth. The fact that he suddenly began 
to grow that winter and was bulging out 
of his clothes in all directions long before 
the dahabiyeh could return to Cairo, 
where tailors were, distinctly added to his 
bizarre appearance. He saved himself 
from being a joke mainly because, with 
all his queerness, he was such good com- 
pany and so absolutely square, and had 
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such a delicious sense of humor besides. 

The Roosevelt family went from Egypt 
to the Holy Land and thence to Constan- 
tinople and Greece and finally Vienna, 
where the elder Theodore Roosevelt had 
official duties as American Commissioner 
sent by President Grant to the Interna- 
tional Exposition, Everywhere, ‘Theodore 
the younger collected specimens. That 
was all very nice for Theodore and did 
not bother the family. But, wherever he 
went, he also dissected specimens and 
followed the vocation of taxidermist. 

A taxidermist, as anyone who has had 
experience will admit, is bad enough in 
his place, his place being a dingy shop 
well-removed from the paths of human 
travel. The trouble with ‘Theodore was 
that his taxidermy laboratories were the 
hotel bedrooms which he shared with his 
brother Elliott. 

It happened in Vienna one day that 
Elliott, who happened to be the neatest 
and most particular of mortals, came to 
his father with a rather woebegone ex- 
pression. 

“Father, do you think it would be ex- 
travagant,” he inquired, “if I were now 
and then to have a room to myself in 
hotels?” 

“I suppose not, if you really wish it,” 
said Mr. Roosevelt, “But why?” 

Elliott did not try to explain. 
and see our room,” he said. 

Mr. Roosevelt did. There were bottles 
on the tables and the chairs: there were 
bottles on the mantel and the washstand. 
Clothes were everywhere where they hap- 
pened to fall and in the basin were the 
entrails of animals recently deceased. 

What Mr. Roosevelt said and did about 
Elliott’s rebellion has not come down to 


“Come 


us. He was evidently unable to do much 
with Theodore at the moment, for 
it is recorded that Theodore remained 


“grubby” for some time to come. Theodore 
was intent on scientific investigation, and 
neither his .father’s admonitions nor his 
brother’s appeals could swerve him from 
what he conceived to be the path of duty. 


HERE was something ruthless in his 

persistence. He had a tender heart, 
an affectionate nature. He loved his 
father with a devotion such as he never 
gave again to any other man; he was 
deeply attached to his exquisite Southern 
mother. And yet, when he saw before him 
a goal to be attained, he disregarded even 
them. There was about him an almost 
terrible single mindedness. He saw the 
goal and nothing else. If it seemed to him 
necessary to the interests of science to 
keep defunct field mice in the family 
refrigerator, he kept them there; if it 
seemed to him important to house a snake 
or two in the guestroom water pitcher, the 
possible emotions of a guest discovering 


them there did not enter into considera- | 


tion. He felt it his duty to study field 
mice and snakes and that was all there 
was about it. 

“My boy, my boy,” said his mother not 
without apprehension, “you are a little 
berserker.” 

Which means, that in certain respects, 
Theodore Roosevelt the younger was, at 
fourteen, with all his natural tenderness 
and charm, something of a savage. His 
cousin, Maud Elliott, aged eleven or 
thereabouts, wrote a story called “The 
Birthday”, of which Theodore was the 
rather dubious hero; and her description 
of him sounds accurate. 

“Well, my dear little’ friends,” she 
writes, “I must tell you something about 
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shoeing or skeeing? 


Answer: “A big, fat Beech-Nut Pea- 


put Butter sandwich!” 


And mother knows that besides tasting 
so good,a Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sand- 
wich supplies you the same Strength, Heat 


and Energy as a glass of rich milk. 


Be sure to ask for Beech-Nut—the kind 


that contains no grit. 


Booklet of 101 New Recipes on request 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y, 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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removes from 
clatter of the 


THE NOISELESS 


Telephone 


The Noiseless Typewriter 


IT IS NO LONGER AN EXPERIMENT 


It is used by institutions of na- 
tional and international standing. 


Readers of Boys’ Life will be interested to learn that 
The Noiseless Typewriter 


is used exclusively in the Main Offices of the Boy 
Scouts’, National Headquarters. 


253 Broadway, New York City 


your office the. 
machine shop. 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


Barclay 7442 











PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 
BOY SCOUT ENTERTAINMENTS 


We have a line of Plays, Songs, Drills, Ex- 
ercises and Features well adapted for Boy 
Scout Entertainments. A VERY HELPFUL 
CATALOG SENT FREE. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo.: 203 International Trust Bidg. 











ears THE Class Pin House 

















Scoutmaster, your TROOP, PATROLS 

need money. Our PLAN gets it hon- 

orably, quickly; or for boys who want 

pocket money, too. We refer to many 
now successful. Send for facts. 


AMOLENE PLAN ™hizan f Myrtle St.. 





For 15 x 
46 Bruce Av., North Attleboro, Mass. 











Buy Class Pins Now 


Get ready for graduation. Prices 
are likely to advance. Pins shown 
on silver plate in two colors, any iy S 





No. 883 letters or date 20c each, $2 doz 
Sterling 40c each, $4 doz. Write for FREE , 
METAL ARTS CO., 91 So. Ave., Rochester, N. 
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Here ts the realization of | oe r hobby—you can 
simply live in an atmosphere of ~~ 


Just What You Have Always Wanted 
Our clasp rooms and taboratery are chuck full ¥ phe 
e: r 





types 

experimental apparatus 5 for you to take apart an 

gether, adjust and te, with the uidance of instructors 
whom you will like; men one 
learn—who understand your desire to quickly fit youreet to 
do a man’s work. You Ln here with a foun 
training that will ‘qualify youte 


Earn a Man's 5 Salary—$75 to $200 a Month 


Boys who bs id from this school 
‘are holding sean men’ s agg eo . aaa 
Our gradua' 4,000 ii 
4,000 Graduates. holding responsible, high-salaried 
positions—chauiffeurs, fosters. onstrators, repair men, 
tractor industries. The trai rere Retod f receive here is thorough 
complete. You leave here ‘or life’s work in an 
. if cinlimited in opportuni aes a e 
r teaching staff are espec- 
This Is Your School. |i; ‘ited'ts “each boys and 
—t— Our courses are mapp: y and up to the minute. 
Your ntereat is aroused and held rom start to finish. Your 
bition is kindled and fed by teachers who love their work, 
backed by a superb equipment. Lar YOUR Boy HAVE 
Parents and Guardians—{hiis CHANCE. No en- 
trance examination. fi 
tuition, ete. Write for this today. Addr 


Cleveland Auto School, Stzvaisnes' “Bats 


CLEVELAND AUTO SCHOOL, 
Dept. 2, 1800 East 24th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1 want you to send me by return mail complete information. 








NAME. 





ADDRESS 














REGULATION 
ARMY BUGLE 





The Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Army, has 
ordered thousands of this model for the new 
army. They are finished to harmonize witn 
the Khaki uniforms. 


Send us $5.00 and will ship Bugle subject 


to three days’ trial. If you are not pleased, 
return the Bugle and we will immediately re- 
fund your money. 
GRAND RAPID BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1602 Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Manufacturers Band Instruments 


Book sent FREE 


You can now 


















learn 

sthe wonderful 

reetas catenin Laced ome; 

The free book tells how. ound 
corate home an: 





25c Will Bring You j}, #20 t"Pencis 





imprinted with your pane 
- a EMP me nae co. 
1835 E. 27th Street, 
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GLEVELAND, 0. 


Theodore you know he was a naturalist 
on a small scale, he was a very amusing 
boy but he had a great fault he was very 
absent minded so much so that whenever 
his Mother would tell him to go and do 
something for her he would say ‘Oh yes 
you pretty little thing’ but instead of 
doing it directly he would go and skin his 
birds or something that he took into his 
head to skin, and then he always thought 
that he could do things better than anyone 
else.” 

There is a tone of rebellion in the last 
sentence. One suspects that Maud rather 
enjoyed getting her revenge on Theodore 
by thus immortalizing his shortcomings. 
Elliott Roosevelt had his revenge in a 
similar fashion. 

In the spring of °73, Mr. Roosevelt re- 
turned to New York. Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Bamie went to Carlsbad, where Mrs. 
Roosevelt was to take the cure, and the . 
other children were left with a German 
family in Dresden. Their cousins, Maud 
and John Elliott, were living in Dresden 
with their mother, and with them they 
formed the “Dresden Literary American 
Club.” This “club” possessed a copybook 
in which once a week each member of 
the society entered his or her contribu- 
tion. And it is in this copybook (in which 
Maud wrote “The Birthday”) that Elliott 
had his revenge. For in it he leaves to 
posterity this picture of “Tedie the 
learned” as he calls him: 


“There was an old fellow named Tedie 
Whose clothes at the best looked so seedy 
That his friends in dismay 
Called out ‘Oh! I say, 

At this dirty old fellow named Tedie.” 


Theodore, Ellie, and Conie spent three 
months or more in Dresden, in the family 
of an alderman and member of the Reich- 
stag, Dr. Minkwitz, whose daughter un- 
dertook to teach them German. To 
Theodore the life in the house of these 
typical Germans, who were a little stiff 
and formal but endlessly patient and 
kind, had ong ae charm. He had 
difficulties with the language, but he felt 
at home in no time and promptly took up 
his established round of existence, which 
included hedgehogs and reptiles of all 


| sorts and taxidermy and pleasant walks 


through what was known as Saxon Swit- 
zerland. He found the sons of his host, 
who were corps-students, curious and fas- 
cinating. One of them was a _ noted 
swordsman and was called Der rote Her- 
zog (the Red Duke); another had had the 
tip of his nose ‘cut off in a duel and sewn 
on again and was subsequently known as 
Herr Nasehorn (Sir Rhinoceros.) He 
liked these heroes of the student world. 
There was an old painter named Wegener 
who gave him drawing lessons and held 
wise and friendly discourses on their ram- 
bles through the neighboring hills. But be- 
side these his German acquaintances were’ 
few, for he was constantly suffering from 
asthma and frequently found conversation 
difficult. He was therefore thrown all the 
more intimately into the companionship 
of books. 

It was this summer that he first read 
the Nibelungenlied. 

That gorgeous old epic made a profound 
impression upon him. Instantly Rudiger 
and Hagen, Hildebrand and Dietrich von 
Bern wecame heroes of his imagination 
beside the heroes of the Norse sages and 
the epics of Greece. There seemed to him 
a heroism indeed about the Nibelungen 
and the men they battled with, grander 
and more admirable than the heroism of 
any Ulysses or Achilles or Hector. For 





the ‘Trojans and the Greeks had gods 
behind helping them. But the Nibelungen 
were only human beings, fighting unaided 
and dying magnificently against over- 
whelming odds. They knew what was 
waiting for them at Etzel’s hall. It was 
death. They knew it without a question 
or a doubt; and they went anyway. 

The valor of fighters such as that, the 
intrepid courage of men who could face 
life and face death calmly and with clear 
eyes, rating life not too highly in the 
balance with what they deemed justice— 
such valor and such courage set quivering 
every aspiration in the heart of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The fierce grandeur of the 
song kindled his blood; and his spirit un- 
awares took over some of the primitive 
battle-ardor of it, and made it its own, 


(To Be Continued.) 
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| thine eat Knife Right 
By _ BA B. SUDWORTH 


Dendrologist, United States Forest Service 
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one of the most useful tools in the 

Boy Scout’s outfit; but, like the axe 

and hatchet, it is also a most dangerous 

implement, unless carefully handled and 
safeguarded. 

1. When not in use always carry a 


A GOOD sheath-knife or clasp-knife is 


_sheath-knife in its scabbard, and a clasp- 


knife closed. If you carry it open, you may 
stumble and fall on the point or edge. 

2. When you have finished using your 
knife, close it or sheath it; do not leave it 
lying on the ground or where it may cause 
an injury. 

8. In using a knife always cut away 
from yourself, never toward yourself. See 
to it also that no part of your body or 
that of a companion is within the possible 
sweep of the blade, which otherwise might 
unexpectedly slip and inflict serious injury. 

4. With proper care small thin pieces 
of wood can be split without injuring a 
knife. Learn to judge what work of this 
sort can-be done safeiy. 

5. Don’t use the blade of a knife to pry 
off even thin boards. 

6. Don’t use the edge of a knife as a 
screw-driver. In case of great necessity 
very small screws may be turned by apply- 
ing the back of the point, but even then 
there is danger of breaking off the point. 

7. Don’t put the blade of your knife 
into the fire. It will “draw” the “temper” 
and the blade will be useless, for it will 
not hold an edge. 

8. Keep your knife free from rust by 
drying it and oiling it after it has been 
in water. 

9. Don’t,cut so that your knife blade 
will strike the ground or a rock. Be care- 
ful also in cutting wood with nails in it. 

10. Don’t use your knife to peel thick, 
heavy bark. After cutting the outline of 
hark to be taken off with the point of your 
knife, use the edge of a hatchet or axe to 
pry up the margin of bark and complete 
the peeling with a wooden “spud,” which 
can be quickly made in the form of a 
sharp-edged paddle 2 or 8 inches wide. 

11. Learn to grind your knife and to 
hone it to a keen edge. This you can do 
only by getting some carpenter or other 
mechanic to show you how it is done. 


Editorial Note—Sheath-knives for Scouts should 
not have pointed blades; Scouts do not use them 
for “sticking” knives as hunters must in bleed- 
ing game. Mr. Beard always rounds the points 
of his Scouts’ knives and thus prevents accidents. 
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\\ : ° Mj 
ai Just as nifty, just as y, 
a well made and stylish as Dad “Wi, 
hundred, four hundred, five hundred feet. w wears. They are the same make of Wy 
Soon they were above the ridge of _— w shoe Dad used tow when he was a boy Yy, 
which screened the aviation camp. Then ws ear Uy, 
for the first time in months they beheld S and he'll tell you how good they are. You know LY 
the front line trenches once more, though S Vy 
from a new point of view. Ten miles of RS 66 e ee Z 
earthy brown, pockmarked and shell har- S VC@a Zs, 
assed terrain unfolded, seared from east to RS TV1CT7 ©, SZ 
west by innumerable gouges, that looked S ; S 
like the scratches made by a horrible claw. 
These were the trenches, all fringed on : oes 
one edge by a beadwork of jewel-like ’ " 
flashes where the rifles and machine guns = are made in Miiwaukee and Milwaukee is the leather center of the 
spat forth death. United States. Here we have first choice of the finest leathers and 
Cy was bewildered for a moment. But 
as his machine kept circling higher and 


the most skilled workmen in the country. For work and play and 
‘ i holiday—you won't find a bet- 
ter shoe than the American 
Boy. They cost no more than 
» other good shoes and they will 
give you a lot more of honest- 


to-goodness satisfaction and 
service. 






the light grew better he was able to trace 
the line of battle and compare it with the 
red and green lines on the map fastened 
in front of him. And presently far off in 
the distance he discovered Hill 610 jutting 
out into that tide of fire and death, like a 
staunch but weather beaten cape. It was 
all but an island in that sea of destruc- 
tion, for the battle raged on all sides, yet 
failed to close in against that single tiny 
ridge that seemed to bind it to the French 
territory. 















\ 
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Next time you need a pair of shoes, 
Remember the name of America’s 
best shoe for boys—American Boy. 
Look for the yellow label. 


The Menzies Shoe Co. 


Cy rocked his machine to attract the 
attention of Rod and Bruce, then veering 
to the left and mounting higher they pro- 
ceeded toward their destination. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
But as they went on Cy suddenly be- Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
came aware of machines above him. They American Boy Army Shoes 
were coming from the direction of the 


; DEALERS—Samples at our 
i expense both ways. 
My | 


uN 


aerodrome, and he was puzzled for a mo- 
ment. Soon his practiced eye detected 
that they were French battleplanes and 
he realized that they were hovering above 
him as protection. 
Already the Boches were sending up in- 
quisitive shapnel shells. Smoke puffs 
began to burst on all sides, and Cy could 
hear their detonation above the roar of 
his motor. 
Over the hill he circled, but far too high 
up to drop those provision bags. He must 
plunge down so low that he could drop 
them all in the trenches. The men could 
never climb out to get them if they fell 
before or behind. 
Cy set his ‘teeth for the plunge. Then 
swiftly but gently he shifted the tail fins Ah 
of his machine, dressing it for a sharp ) he 
spiral dive. An instant he glanced back 
to see if Rod and Bruce were still follow- 
ing, then with a quick tilt his machine shot 
downward and all his attention was de- _—_— 
manded by the controlling device. Down- 
ward plunged the Nieuport, circling as it 
descended. -The earth seemed rushing up 
at a terrific speed. A thousand feet was 
covered in breathless seconds. 
Meanwhile the Germans, sensing at last 
the reason for the presence of the three 
planes over the besieged position, hurled 
upward a terrific hail of shrapnel. Smoke 
puffs broke all about the daring aviator. 
Cy heard the big bullets “trum-m-m” 
through the wings of his machine. Rifles 
and machine guns were turned upward 
too, and steel jacketed messengers of 


You can trust the 
merchant who 
offers you 
American 
Boy 
Shoes 














3 Gifts for the Price of I—NEW SCOUT 


16th EDITION Handbook RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


YOU WANT IT — AND SHOULD HAVE IT — AND CAN GET IT WITHOUT CHARGE 
498 Pages 


575 Illustrations 
Merit Badge requirements; Woodcraft, Wild Life, Campcraft, 
Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, Life-Saving, New Things 
to Make, New Games to Play, etc., etc. 


BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 


New Design Six-Sheet Calendar, 54% x 8% inches. Four full 
colors: drawings by 
death hissed about him or “clucked” Manel Haeepheey. 
through the frail body of the machine. 





SPECIAL OFFER 
Scout Laws and other 


selections interesting to The New Scout Handbook, 
But coolly he controlled the big Nieu- : 


port as it swept earthward. He was eight 





























all Boy Scouts and every the Boy Scout Calendar 
E other boy. Embodies the and Boys’ Life, 1 year. 
hundred feet from the’ French trenches, Lae Ah ge ‘ card at- All for $1.50. 
now seven, now six. He could see the were teat ica 
The Boy Scouts’ .Magazine 
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LOOK HERE SCOUT 


Keep yourself 
looking “ FIT” 
with this GEN- 
UINE SOL- 
DIER’S 
METAL 
TRENCH MIR- 
ROR. That will 
come to you in 
a HANDSOME 
LEATHER 
CASE WITH 
YOUR NAME 
PRINTED IN + 
GOLD for 75c 
POST PAID. 


\MURL 


LINCOLN 


The size of 
mirror is 3"x4", 
is GUARAN- 
TEED NOT TO 
RUST and is 
ABSOLUTELY 
U NBREAK- 
ABLE. 


“BE THE FIRST OVER THE TOP” 
Send 75c TO-DAY and own this handsome outfit. 
IT’S BOUND TO PLEASE YOU. 

(Now then, Scout, please write your name plainly) 
Address 


BENJAMIN RICHARDS & CO., 
INC. 
No. 118 Lake St., Winsted, Conn. 
FOR 


3 GIFTS 72: PRICE of 1 


DAN BEARD’S NEW BOOK of 


BUGS, BUTTERFLIES and BEETLES 
280 Illustrations 
from Dan’s own sketches, some in color. This is a 
strong, handsome octavo volume, an excellent present 
for any boy. 
BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 

New Design 6-sheet Calendar 5% x 8's inches. 
Four Colors. Scout Laws and other selections inter- 
esting to all Scouts and other boys. 











> Dan Beard’s Book....Price $2.00} All 
_ Boys’ Life, One Year.Price $1.50 > for 
a Boy Scout Calendar. ..Price $2.00 














WHEN DO FISH BITE BEST? 


BOY SCOUTS, get the 1918 OLD FISHERMAN’S 
CALENDAR. It tells WHEN. Thousands of old fisher- 
men know the best weeks to go fishing. Why not you. 
boys? Over 80°; of the large fish illustrated in’ the 
three leading sportsman magazines in 1917 were caught 
on days shown as ‘“‘best’’ on the 1917 Calendar. Catch 
the big ones this year and let the smaller ones grow. 
Send 25c¢ (coin carefully wrapped) or money order to 


OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
Box 1434 H. S. Springfield, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at asmall cost three gains our Attachabie 
outfit. ose ~_ @ Easil 


y for 


uired, 
‘tte EEE BOOK 


SHAW pace Motor At- 
Motorcycles all es, new 
1 and u 


SHAW MANUFACTURING co. 
Dept.223, Galesburg, Kansas. 




















BUILD 25c to $10 HOUSES. A 
Scout’s duty to Birds. A. Neely 
Hall, pioneer builder, tells how 
Send 25¢ for his 25 copyrighted 
plans, membership in ‘American 
Bird House League.”” Badge, etc. Send 
stamp for ‘‘Handicraft News” 24 pages 
of wartime stunts, soldier puzzles, model airplanes, “Boy 
Craftsman Institute’ Degree Tests The Put-Together 
Handicraft Shop, Dept. P, Elmhurst, ti. 


























1 PAY CASH for 750 kinds of butter- 
flies, insects. Hundreds wanted for 
colleges, museums, pictures, artwork. 
Simple easy work Even two boys Il 
and 13 earned good money with their 
mother’s help and my pictures, 
scriptions, price list and simple in- 
structions. Before sending me_any 
specimens send a 3c stamp for PROSPER ‘TUS. Sinclair 
Dealer in Insects, Box 415, Dept. 79, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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| pits in the earth. 


struggling Boches and_ the _ besieged 
Frenchmen just beneath him, whitened 
and haggard faces looking up from those 
He knew they were 


| wondering why he was there. 





amiuunition 
Third machine 


At five hundred feet he began to redress 
the machine, but still he plunged earth- 
ward. Had he waited too long? Would 
the machine crash nose foremost into the 
trenches? Well, at least the provisions 
would land, he thought grimly. 

But presently he brought the plane to 
even keel once more, scarcely a hundred 
feet above the gallant 107th, in their shell 
scarred burrows. But he must go closer 
to be certain of dropping the pro- 
visions in the trench. At a sharp angle 
he slipped down lewer until he all but 
skimmed the top of the trenches on the 
hill. Bullets pinged from metal parts of 
his machine, thudded into wooden frame 
parts, splintering them, and ripping and 
tearing great holes in the cloth-covered 
wings. But along the top of the trench 
he swept, and presently he pulled the trip- 
ping lever. Down dropped the load of 
provision bags, almost into the waiting 
arms of the half famished Poilus. Then 
he reached forward and seizing bag after 
bag of ammunition tossed them too over 
the sides as he sped along the trench, not 
twenty feet above the defenders’ heads. 

The last ammunition bag tossed out, Cy 
turned his attention to his machine again. 
He was surprised to discover that it still 
flew. Quickly he adjusted the control for 
a climb. The machine responded and up- 
ward he soared once more. Then as he 
turned swiftly and began zig-zagging back 
toward his own base like a_ frightened 
sparrow, he glanced behind to behold Rod, 
his machine almost in ribbons, flying low 
above the trench and a hundred feet be- 
hind the daring Bruce, in the very act of 
releasing his load of “tin can bombs,” while 
he frantically tossed the rifle ammunition 
over the side. The expedition was suc- 
cessful! The 107th had been fed. 

But in that moment of triumph Cy 
received a sudden shock. Something was 
happening to his machine. It was sinking 
fast! It had not the buoyancy necessary 
to keep it flying. The air pressure against 
the wing cloth, made fragile by many bul- 
let holes, had torn away three whole sec- 
tions of cloth. The machine was like a 
lame duck. It did not balance. In haste 
Cy looked for a place to land, struggling 
hard to keep the machine in balance. Yon- 
der was a side hill sloping gently down- 
ward, and beyond rifle fire of the German 
trenches, he hoped. He started to coast 
toward it, wondering vaguely whether he 
would land in safety or in a mass of 
wreckage and aeroplane parts. 


WENTY minutes after the 
watchers at the aerodrome had seen 

the three machines diving earthward, far 
off on the other side of. the ridge, they 
beheld two sad looking aeroplanes come 
limping over the hill (if an aeroplane can 
be said to limp) toward the hangars. 

“Ah, it is as I thought. But two re- 
turns,” sighed the watching Commandant. 
“One poor fellow is down. Let us hope 
he died a—what?” 

An orderly came up and saluted. 

“Telephone message from commander 
Battery 130, sir. Says Pilote named Craw- 
ford was forced to land on side hill near 
the battery. Crawford begs to report ex- 
pedition successful. ‘Two machines return- 
ing. Crawford coming back tonight on 
trucks from battery position. 
a total wreck.” 


anxious 


“Magnificent!” exclaimed the Command- 
ant. “Wonderful!” 

The orderly spoke again. 

“Also telephone message from Major 
Z——— of the 107th, complimenting you 
on the bravery of your airmen, and thank- 
ing you for provisions which he says 
assures the holding of hill 610 until the 
Boches are driven back. on his flanks.” 

Whereupon the happy Commandant an- 
nounced that he would catch an hour’s 
sleep, and departed for his quarters. 





Bill:- 
bike. My word, 
how fast I scorch 
on and I stop dead. 

Jack:—‘“‘No, thanks. 


brake on my 
No matter 

put the brake 
” 


a splendid new 
it’s a fine one. 
I just have to 
Like to try it? 

I'd rather stop alive. 


* * * 


“T’ve got 


” 


Tom: - af do you always write your 
name “J. J. J. J. Joan S. S. S. S. S: Smith?” 

John: RRS that is my name; the minis- 
ter that christened me stuttered! 











i) ° the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 

Boys Life sine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 

America. It is the 

official magazine of that great organization 

and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains what every Scout wants to know 
about Scouting, and instructions that help 
Scouts to pass their tests. 

The subscription price 
single copies, 15 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 





is $1.50 a year; 





If the magazine arrives with 
Renewals a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lirz 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirs, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


/The readers of Boys’ Lrrr likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful! to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 
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This is for Mother: 


Depend upon every thread and 
stitch of every garment carrying 
the KAYNEE label—for finished 
seams, inside and out—for fit— 
for lock stiteching—for style—for 
wear—for sun, tub, time-proof, 
fadeless colors. On sale by re- 
tailers of the very best. Will you 


ask your dealer? Thank You! 
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[ Please Address all Correspondence to Cleveland ] 
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The Signal 
for 


GooD TEETH— 
GOOD HEALTH | 


O obtain a merit badge for Per- 
sonal Health a scout must: First 
write a statement on the care of 

the teeth, and show that his teeth are 

in good condition as a result of proper 
care.’—Boy Scouts of America—Of- 


ficial Handbook. Page 51. 


Good, sound teeth make for better health, 
greater endurance and strength. Every boy 
who wants to have health and strength should 
first of all take the best care of his teeth. 
























Use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream twice a 
day and let your Dentist examine your teeth 
twice a year, for any tiny beginnings of trouble 
you cannot notice. 


Colgate’s has a delicious flavor. It is safe to 
use. It refreshes and makes your mouth whole t 
some, protects your teeth and polishes them 
without injuring the enamel. Send 6 cents m 
stamps for a generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. U 199 Fulton St. New York 









Whenever you use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental i 
Cream you are signaling “Good Teeth—Good | 
Health.” Signal “C.R.D.C.” to your chum so 
that he, too, will use it. It cleans the teeth. 
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DENTAL >. CREAM 


THe CAREY PRINTING CO. INC. 











